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Deus llohis ha,ec otia fecit.-V[w:u.. 


" 
 U
 H her off," erie. I EmeRt, the 

 Skipper;" ca
t free the painter, 
'l\[isery,' IllY boy 
 look after the 
lnainsail, Jack, and" Kinety" haul 
" t a\yay on the peak halyard. Up \\?ith 
the fo'sail. Here 
he goes round. 
N O\V clear the 
heéts; all hands 
do\vn on the tlnyarts." .Anll so on a 
hazy August afternoon, the staunch 
little vessel, the '\Vhite 8(luall,' 
started out frolll the harbour of 
\Viarton, bounrl for a cruise rounll 
the beautiful inland sea, \yhich 
hears the nalne of hiD late l\InjeHty, 
King George the Thirll-The Georgian Bay. 
(Ð ) 


--=- - r 
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The Skipper, an acculllplished, though 
'L1nateur 
Hailor, had his compass and box of gOyerlunent chartf' 
of these 'waters as prepared from suryey by COlllInan- 
del's Bayfield and Boulton, R.N. This is the vessel \ve 
were in, usually called a J\tlacinac. She \yas 32 feet from 
stenl to stern, 8 fept 4 inches Lean1, her fo'castle was 10 
feet 6 inches, and a small locker \vas also at the stern, 
which was pointed as the bo\v. The t\VO lnasts car- 
ried six hundred feet of canVë1S. Large stones and 
\vooden railway ties formed the ballast. A tent, oval 
in shape, 7 feet 6 inches by 10 feet, lay rolled up ready 
to be raised as night fell, and fastened \\Tith hooks to 
the deck. A sixteen foot skiff \yas to\yed behind as a 
dingy. The Dominion flag fle,y fronl the peak of the 
Inainsi1il. The craft had been used as a fishing slnack, 
but was cleaned and refitted, under our good Skipper's 
direction, for this trip. "T e \vere seven, hut one \vaited 
till the port of Parry IIarbour ,vas reached and there 
joined the party. For personal cOlllfort, each had his 
valise and bag of blanketf'. Alfred the Ste,vard had 
charge of the provisions; and \\Tell tilled boxes under 
the fore-deck attested his assiduity. To the Skipper 
we owed n1uch for brilliant foresight; 25 yards of cot- 
ton at five cents a yard, lnade into narro,y cases and 
filled with hay, formed comfortable nlattresses at night 
and, during the day, "'ere sto,ved in the fo' castle, or 
used as seats. Old and ,varnl clothing ,vas in order. 
'Misery' had his guitar, , Ninety' had his little flutes 
in three keys. We started on an even keel, with even 
tempers, and dull care and Colpoy's Bay \\Tere soon left 
far behind. 



Cunadia11 Alid.
u'fì!'ìíl(J'" bT,J'f'u/'.,-:;on. 11 


The sails are full: \vharfs, pretty viJlaR H,n<l farms 
are past. High lirnestone clins rise up in the west; 
Cape Croker is in view, and \ve sheer off east\vard, 
pa
t Hay Island. The open is soon reached. As night 
conles on, the lights of O"ven Sound and Cape Rich 
are seen, but the course is through the c
ntre of the 
big BàY an<l \yith the Christian Islands far on our 
starboariL 
The wind for a time blo\vs a gale and double reefs 
are taken in the sails; still on she goes \vith us all up 
on the weather gunwale, and the water giving an oc- 
casional dash over the coan1Ïngs as she heels over to 
the freshening gale. This lasted for a couple of hours, 
then a calln fell, and we alnlost drifted and got some 
sleep, with a lantern hung out. \Yhen the sun rose, 
we \vere pretty seedy, but a cup of coffee, concocted 
over the coal-oil stove, steadied our nerves and a good 
breeze generally bore us along till \ve carne to the Red 
Rock lighthouse, \vhere we hailed a fishing ::;lnack and 
asked for the course to Parry Sound. "If you will 
haul up a bit I'll go with you," answered a young fÌsll- 
ennan. Glad of his company, we soon had Adam Brown 
on board and in charge of the tineI'. A jolly fisher ,vas 
he; every rock in the bay and each short cut, through 
the nlazes of the islands, was familiar to hinl. \Ve 
were tied up in Parry Harbour as the sun set. Here 
\ve had our first supper, using a vacant shed for dining 
room. SOlne rested on board, others in the shed, and 
an 
lept soundly and awoke ready for our bath and 
breakfast. Then we went up through the village, had 
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a fine vie,v froln the hotel site-a beautiful 
pot set 
high over the bay-,vaited till SOlne sho,vers pabðed 
and, with Adalll and sunshine, ,vere off for the :Minks 
soon after noon. \Ve stopptd an hour at Kill-bear 
Point, and, after a fine sail, got to the l\1inks about 9 
p.ll1. The fìsherlnen ,velcornecl us heartily and gave us 
the use of a shanty, \,rhere supper was soon spread. "... e 
,vere invited to the gaieties going on near by, \yhere 
appeared a house full of a IHerry party. A visiting 
fiddler Inade Jl1usic, and shoes, not thp lightest, heat 
the floor, not the slnoothest, and happy couples per- 
formed, as tlJey ,yere caned, cotiJlions, <luadrilles and 
Sir Roger. ' )Iisery,' our arniable nluHician, brought 
his guitar, and all ,yent 11lerry as a 111alTiage belL 
" Take your places," " First couple advance," " Prolll- 
enade alJ," \vere SOllle of the orùers of the young fish- 
erlIutn, with broad ,veather-beaten face, full of enjoy- 
lnent, who acted as dance IHaster. The guitar's s\yeet 
tones aided the fiddler. Little ones dozed in the arn1S 
of their sIniling lnothers, sittîng on hard henches, and 
the rugged features of the 111en relaxe< 1 as they looké(l 
on. Such fun IHtd not been at the l\links for IHany a 
night. All was laughter anrl luusic tUl(1 hanl1nering 
of feet. It ,vas a strange contrast to the quiet scene 
before us, as \ve passed the open floor. \Yaves splasherl 
and sparkled in llloonlight so clear that "TO couIe1 see 
the roses and hyacinths that sprung froIH crevices in 
the rocks. Orion ,vas up in the east. The Aurora 
flashed and danced to and fro in the north-\vest hori- 
zon, and the re(l shieltl of )[nrs, nearer to us that night 
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than Jle \l'oll1d be for lnany a year, hel(l guard oyer 
the 
outh. 
r\ll at,oarfl again. a young ti
hern1an took the heinl, 
the breeze caught the sails, a quick run was nlade 
across a little bay, then a tack \vas taken, the painter 
thro\vn out aUfl our vessel '''as run up on a shelving 
rocky shore. A vacant cabin was given us, where \ve 
",-ere soon settled, and in bunks, for "'''hat renutined of 
the night. 
In the lllorning we found the l\links to consist of 
a nUTIlber of rocky islands, on parts of \vhich 'vas 

ufficient soil to sustain grass, bushes and flo,,-ers, 
alnong \vhich \vere the single pink rose, violet and 
stnt\vberry, red raspberry and \vhortleberry plants. 
A solitary co\v roamed through the hushes. Next 
1110rning 1ve arose late, had breakfast, some fished; a 
party took the' \Yhite SquaB' and sailed to Franklin 
island. They got back at 9 p.IU., \vithout gHime, but 
har1 seen 8011)e ducks and partridges, an eagle on a 
high pine, Hnd a rattlesnake. A fishenllan In'ought in 
a snake, \vhich looked like the Fox-.snakes in the Cana- 
(lian Institute coHection. He called it a Copperhead. 
It \vas five feet long, and S\VaU1 to"-ard
 his boat hold- 
ing up its hea(l, \vh('u he shot it. III the e\-ening, SOlne 
l)f the young men came ane I joined our (';unp. They 
\vere intelligent and pleasant cOlnpanions. One of 
them harl fisheù off the Orkneys, hut 1110st of those at 
this station \yere Canadians frolH Colling,yood, J\;lea- 
ford or Owen Sound. All \yere excellent sailors and 
could, \vithout a chart, steer their boats on the shortest 
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course through the lnazy channels of the Bay. The 
arms of SOlne \vere tatooed, sailor fashion, with boats 
or anchors. Their songs were of the 
alt \vater: 
I TOll1 Bro,vn," Charley Taylor, Ruler of the Sea,' 
, The Three Brothers, a sad tale of the Spanish :L\Jain.' 
Their lnanagement of the véssels \vas interesting. 
They 1110Yell, alllong the islands and 'over shoals, as a 
bicycle on the asphalt. FlockR of gulls, grey anrl 
white
 and of the slnalJer red-legged species, here 
called "garnets," fie\v about or rested tan1ely on the 
rocks; when the fish are cleaned, they COlne and 
greedily ùevour the offal, here thro\v11 èt,,'ay, but at 
other stations utilized for the oil "rhich it yielfls. 
The ,veather ,vas \vinùy, so that the lueD did not 
go to their nets, nor \vere ,,'e successful with our 
lines. \Ve took the ùingy and went frorn one to ano- 
ther of the .:\links islands, thro,ving our hooks into 
the pools. Our "rant qf success was to 
Olne extent, 
perhaps, tIue to the fact that the \vatchiul fisherIllCn, 
when they find a pool full of fins, haul a f-\eine in it 
and secure even the bass and pickerel. They never 
use a rod, llut sometil1les thro,,' a trull. \Ve \\Talked 
about and picked flo\vel's on the parts of the islaud
 
covered \vith verdure. \Vilrl roses anù hyacinths, or 
blue beHs, and violets \vere comlnon, and of fruits, the 
raspberry, whortleberry, èt dark currant and SHutJI 
gooseberry, ha\ys, hil-berries and pin-cherries "'ere 
ripe, and there \yere lnany vines of the stra\yberrr, 
pigeon-berry and wintergreen. "Is your fishing off 
the Orkneys like that here?" \ve asked of the young 
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Orkney Ulan. "Uh, no," he said; " here \ve sOlnetilnCb 
have a little rough an(l foggy weather, but the men. 
kno\" ho\v to Inanage ð-nd clon't often get into danger. 
The nets Illay have to be out a fe,v days longer than 
\ve wish, but off the Orkneys ,ve go in rather bigger 
vessels, set our nets for the herring, and then, as the 
tide goes out, 'Y(' Blust stay by anJ folJo\v them, rain 
or shine. haul and bring them in, aR the tide turns 
and COUles \yith us. FIero lve fasten the nets to an- 
chored floating lJuoys ãIHlleave thein, until \ve have. 
good ,veather to go out to theIn, froln five to fifteen, 
or even t\venty miles away, as the weather permits. 
The nets go <lo\\-n to the bOttOlll, ten to forty fathonls, 
but \vhen so f;.u' dO\\Tll it is hard ,york hauling thenl." 
There ,vere no stcaul craft used here, but the vessels 
of sOlne of the lnell, notal)ly the 
lessrs. Farr, were 
rigged \vith tC'p-sait and jiL anll fitted up alnlost as 
yachts. Their centre- h03rds were of ,yood and were 
found safer and easier to nHtnage than if of iron. 
These vessels \vere all pointed, fore and aft, like our 
own, and none lllore than 35 feet long; \yhile the crafts 
of Lake Huron fiRhernlen which \ve nlet v{ere ahnost 
invariab
y square in the stern, but of a like tonnage. 
Some of th
nl \vere of "partridge build," the pro\y 
sharp and rising gracefully above the ,vater. 
()n Saturday p.n). \ve steered away with a good 
wind, took the outer channel north,yard, passed the 
lights of Point au Baril and Byng Inlet, Inade lllore 
than fifty knots, \yith 
carce a tack, until we neared 
the light off the Bustar<ls. It \"as dark, so \ye (lid 
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not \-ellture through the shorter Lut intricate channel, 
lJU t ,vent rounfl the rocky reef to the ,vest and tied 
up opposite the \yharf of Yankee island, had supper 
anel slept on board. N ext day \ve visited French 
River, three n1Ïles across the Bay, a great luu1ber 
ceutre, \vith t\yO nlills, innnense piles of pine boards, 
and long elevated tnun,vays for the reilloving and 
hau ling of the lÙlnber. \Ye returned to the Bustard:-:, 
tying up at 'Highland HOllle,' another island. Here 
,vere rnany shanties but most of the fisherlnen were 
gone, as the season ,,'as \yaning. SOllIe of them w'ere 
froul Lake Huron and \vill fish there in October. One 
of then1 said that he and his partner had taken 25 
tons of fish this season. He \\'as unusuaJly fortunate, 
froln 8 to 10 tonH \vere as 111uch as most of those here 
adulÏtted to have securel 1 . They got t'70 a ton frorn 
the Buffalo Fish COlnpany, \vhose agent is here. As 
the snlacks COllie in frolll the grounds they are un- 
loaded, the fish dressed by relnoval of their entrails, 
\veighed, itlHl then packed in ice in the waggons, or 
l,oxes set on \\' heel
, ready to be renloved, as each box 
is filled, OIl the tugs-' The Clark' or 'l'he JaneK' 
Each box contains 1200 pounds of fish. Here, tou, 
"the barbarous people sho\yed us no little kindness," 
"\Ve used R, shanty for dining-roonl and had good 
C0111pany and lllusic ti'ülll the active young agent in 
charge of the store, and others. \Ve left the Bus- 
tards on Tuesday lllorning, had a good run on a 
\vesterly cùurse, landed for dinner on a rocky island 
\"hich rises very bohl antI large uut of the water. 
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It \\"a
 the resort of innllluerab!e gulls that, rose, 

creanting, as \ve approached. The top of the rock 
ga ve an excellent \-ie\v of the surrounding bay and 
of the shore lying to our north, \yith rocks and 
i
lands innulnerable stretching into the 111isty dis- 
tance. This region has not yet l)een surveyed or 
fully delineated on the governlnent charts, and it is 
hoped that COllllnnntlel' Boulton \vill 1e permitted to 
cOlnplete his u(hniralile \york, :-;0 invaluable to all 
· navigators of the
e \yaters. 
\Ve arrived at Killarne;- at 11 p.nl., in rain, and tied 
up at a \vharf. Three of us \yent to the Algolna Hotel, 
the others had the Blore rOOlll for c01l1fort on board, 
un(ler cover vf tent and s3ils. .Next ulorning the in- 
tere
ting village \vas 
een. Three large steamers came 
in on their way to or frolll the 800'. lVlany Inùians 
,,-ere stro1Jing ahout, tlres
eJ as \vhite folk, all C01l1- 
fortable anfl happy in appearance. They ,,"'ere from 
the Reser\Te on 
lilnitoulin Island, calleJ \Vik\veu1i- 
kong. I CI IIIYer
etl \yith t\VO (If theIn. Torn Salter, or 
Skeahullk, and Ed\yar<l Selko, and found that the 
language ûf the jIi
sisaugas, of Scugog, d$ given in 
the thesis of }Jr. A. F. C'lu-unLerln.in, of Clark U ni ver- 

ity, \va
 ,,-e11 understood by theln. They arc lnostly 
Chippe\vas. 
evl'ri
l 
I àcinacs \yere at the "Thar[ 
owned 1y Illlliitlls anù used in fishing. N ow they 
carried squa\ys itncl PèlpOO&e
 ànd bushels of ,,'hortle- 
berries, picked by theln. The young squaws ,vel'e 
l'è:1rtering on the \\Tharf, stout old dalnes held the 
lJahics and kept order in the vessels anlong the little 
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" 
red folk l:I.nd their dogs. There are 111any half breeds 
at Killarney, n10stIy French and 110lnan Catholic, and 
there is a snlall Hanlan CatholIC church. Killarney is 
at the eastern terlnination of a rich l1lineral region, as 
yet little developed, but yery interesting to geologists. 
The scraping of the ice, as the great bergs ground 
slowly along in a rernote age, froln the north-w'est to 
the south-east, is distinctly \Tisible on the flat rock
 
in the stealnboat channel. The fonnation is Huronian. 
The nickel depo
its, no\v \yorked ,yith lnuch profit, 
are in the Sudbury district, north of l{jIlarney, ànd 
\vill be further referred to. ((t) 
Leaving KilJarney, \ye n1acle sail along- the coa
t 
easterly a fe\v nliles and eIlterell a pretty cove. Here 
we anchored; SOlne fished anll others \yandered over the 
land with guns for a\vhi]e. The 1l10S
, covering rocks 
and stlunps, here and else\vhel'e OIl this shore, ,vas deep 
and yielding to the touch, al1l1 in hue, rich and varied, 
from soft sea-green to heathery purple. As the sun 
shone on its d
wy spires, they glistened like genIs. 
With wind astern, \ve next struck Routh for Squa,,- 
island, going for a tinle \yith sails '\ving-a-wing.' 
Many islands "'ere paf.;sed, rocky anJ barren, llut 
Green islanù appeared to our left as an oasis clad \vith 
verdure of trees, shru1b an(l flo\vers. \Ye elltered 
Squaw Island harbour, in shape a horse-shoe, 500 
yards across. The houses, thp usual SUllllner shan- 
ties, are on the south side. As our ùoat passed in, a. 
score of Inen and boys c aBl e to lneet us. \tVe ran 
( n) Nee Chapter III. 
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upon a stony neck of land to the east and proceeded 
to prepare for supper. The fishing begins at the end 
of April and enlls about the middle of August. There 
had been forty-se\yen gmacks and three tugs employed 
here. Twenty-seven of the vessels had left. There 
were Inany nets on reels and spread on the rocks. 
Men w'ere unrolling then1, women and chilJren "
ere 
about the houses, all looking happy anù comfortable. 
The island is of lin1estone, t\VO n1Ïles long and half as 
wide. A light soil has forrneJ over part of the reck, 
and this is covered 'with low cedars, spruce, ba]sau1 
anù juniper bushes. Aillong these may be found SOlne 
,vild fruit. The people are from various parts of the 
Bay, Collingwood, Lion's Head, 
Ieaford and Killarney. 
Though of diverse creeds, all here, including a good 
Chippewa, joined in building a l\lission Church, of 
which the missionary was architect and chief carpen- 
ter. The WOlllen do not work at the fishing or net
. 

he children go to a school conducted by 1\11'. 
Ienzies, 
the excellent young Presbyterian rnissiollary stationed 
here for the sunlmer. 
August 11 tho Da.,hed out of the heel of the horse- 
shoe, with a spanking breeze on a south-\yest course. 
Grand 
lanitoulin ,vas before our prow, ,vith Cape 
Smith on its north-east, and the Killarney and La 
Cloche lllountains covered with clouds beyond. 
Club island appears to the east, a large fishing sta- 
tion, which we did not visit. The green Rabbit island 
is also seen. Far off in the Bay, is the long and low 
Lonely islanù, a desolate spot to which a tale is at- 
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tached. It is reported that, 801ne,,,here anlong itt; 
rocks, there is a hun1an skeleton in a pine box or 
rude coffin, but anything n10re of the poor fello\v lying 
there, under the scream of the gulls and an1Ïd the 
dashing biHo\vs, 'we could not learn. 'Ve ran into 
Tarnarack Harbour, a sheUered cove, found a tripod 
of three sticks, left by 10rn1er visitors, whereon we 
hung our kettle and had dinner. This ,vas the only 
point on the Great l\lanitoulin touched. Then, across 
the Bay, for Rattlesnake Harbour, on Fitz,viJIiam, or 
Hor:-;e island, which stretched before us, large and cov- 
ered 'with verdure. Entered this r01nantic spot at 6 
p.ll1.-, crossed through the heart-shaped harbour in four 
fathon1s of ,vater and ran upon a stony beach, Behind 
us ,vas a rising ground covered with small boulders, 
SUJooth anfl polished, and ending in a steep lirnestone 
cl i tf: \V é hail left the Laurentian ranges behind on 
the north shore. The cliff \vas fun of fissures and 
little caves. Acros:, the harbour, nets ,vere drying. 
There ,vas a slnaII shop, a fish-packing and ice house, 
t\yO or three shanties, then a large tent occupied by 
a half-breed farnily, the father a fishel'lnan, ,vith sons 
,,,ho aiderl hiln, and t,yO pretty daughters, ,vho have 
been at school at the 
Ianito'Yaning Convent, and are 
no\v reillaining \yith their father, ,yho is a \vido\ver 
and likes to have his dear ones about hÏ1n. Beyond 
that \vere foul' conical tepèes, of bark antl slabs, occu- 
pied by red folk fronl the ReBel'Ve, the squa\ys n1aking 
1nats of sweet-:scellted grass and birch bark colored 
with c1Ünnond' dyes, girls c1eaning fish, and little feJ- 
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lows, fat and jolly, playing then1selyes. .L\n old 
N ok01nis, blear-eyed, bent and \yrinkled, looked out 
of a tepèe and snlile<l at us. Pott; ana dr.rjng :fish 
were hung on tripodB, over fires before the tents, an<1, 
though the \yeather was warn1, a little fire burned on 
the floor of one of the tents, the sn10ke circling in it, 
till it passed out through an opening at the top. 
Three fishing snlacks, belonging to the Tndian
, lay at 
the shore: one came in ,vith a fine lot of ,yhite fish, 
taken ,vith a troJI, made of a big hook baited ,,'ith 
a herring. Nine of these fish \yeighed 80 pounds \vhen 
dressed, and were soli! at the packing house at three 
cents a pound. A great raft of logs filled one end of 
the harbour; a strong tug \vas ,yorkíng it into shape 
for a tow to Detroit. \Ye \vere ,yarned of troullleso1l1e 
neighbours on our side, rattlesllakes frorn the Jilne- 
stone cliff behind. 
A young THan ,,,,as pointed out ,vho had killed thir- 
teen thi:-; summer. One of the Bois- brulès girls 8teppe<} 
\vith a hare foot, on a rattler, but escaped ànd the 
deadly rattler v{as killed by her hrother. These rep- 
tiles arc, in this cliInate, sluggish and ,yilJ not attack 
unless hurt or angered. \Vhen roused, they shake their 
tails ani! rattle, and then prepare for fight by coiling, 
and projecting the fangs hidden in their ja\ys, and as 
this takes half a minute or so, an agile person can soon 
jun1p clear of danger; but woe to him 'who COlnes Ull- 
a,vare on the angTY and a]ert snake, If the fang strikes 
a vein or artery! 
We had supper on the beach and a quartette played 
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their favorite galne by the calnp fire; but \ve all slept 
on board as usual and had snakes in our dreams. The 
Illorning broke with a beautiful sunrise. The playing 
quartette \vere hard to arouse. By 8.30 a.nl. \ye bo\vled 
out anlÏcl adieus froln our friends on the beach. A 
quarter breeze took us along the north side of Horse 
island at a great pace, the Inainsail had to be lo\vered, 
then the foresail was double reefed, as the 111ast bent 
like a sapling. The Manitoulin shore was soon lost 
to view as \ve wended south\yard into the open water, 
arrived opposite the fine Cove island light at 1] .50 ; 
but as there was a stonny sea, passed on and into 
the south-\vest arm of Tobern1ory harbour. Turning 
to the right, \ve entered, in twelve fathoms, a \vonderful 
natural harbour. extending half a n1ile between lime- 
stone rocks. ] ts breadth is one hundred and fifty 
yards and depth froln three to eight fatholns, unÏIn- 
peded \vith shoal or rock. 
Now harves are used, rings are fastened to the nat- 
ural stone \valls and to these vm;sels are made fast. This 
beautiful refuge has, as breakwaters near its lllouth, 
the small green Doctor island, the large Russell island 
and the Flower Pots. This is usual] y call ed the ' Big 
Tub.' Another bay, the 'Little Tub,' or east 0,1"111, is 
around a point from the lighthour-;e. Here are a few 
houses, a telegraph office and fish station. \Ye are on 
the north end of the Saugeen Ppninsula. Under the 
clear water of the' Big Tub' n1ay be seen the ribs of a 
large batteau, said to have carried gUllS eighty years 
ago, and to have been sunk and ahandoned here \vhen 
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peace becalue pf'rll1anent. The like ren1ë:tins of t\VO 
01(1 gunboats 111ay be seen in the Penetang harbour. 
They "'ere sunk after the ,val" of 1812, their guns and 
tackle being previously ren1ùved 
 a careless ,yay of 
disposing of theIn, as they, to SOll1e extent, impede 
navigation, and are har(1 to raise, \yhen inlbedded and 
\vaterlogged. 
.After dinner, four of the pë:trty \yent with guns to 
Hay harbour to look for galne. They lost their \yay, 
in returning after nightfaH, so retraced their steps 
lJack to the water's edge, made a camp fire, slept under 
an al}andoned Inacinac, and held the fort until ll10rn- 
ing, \vhen they caught sight of some ducks and t,vo 
deer. A lynx had enliyened the night with his music, 
The boys callle in tired alHl hungry, as the breakfast 
can1p fire ,vas blazing. 
Struck ca1np at 9.30, August 13th, anù \vith a good 
hreeze and a couple 
,f tacks, bowled out past the light. 
The old keeper, a taB 111an with "Tinkled "Teary face 
and black pipe, Lut \vith his bright girl of ten and 
l,arking dog beside hin1, \yaved us fareweB. Passed 
between the Doctor Hnd Ru

ell islands, and, to our 
left, a couple of nliles out of course, to oLserve the 
Flo\yer Pots, t\'"O rocks that rise lik e great urns at t.he 
end of a \vooded island. Then struck for 'Yingfield 
Basin, "r here \ye arrived at 2.30 p Il1. This is a heart- 
Rhaped harbour, lying Let\veen high pictureHque rocks 
and \voods. It had forrnerly a fishing station, which 
was burned. The entrance is not protecteù anù is 

hoal1y; its ::-;ides are covered v;ith II the panther-peo- 
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pled forests," and ri
e in places to hil1s of SOUle height, 
,vild and unsettled. The growth of trees, shruLs ancl 
flowers was very complete. There ""ere vine trellises, 
garlanded ,vith a species of clelnatis, and "
e gathprell 
red pin-cherries, sman gooseberries, sugar-phuns and 
pigeon- berries for dessert. 
Left at 3 p.m., ,vith fair ,vind. Cabot's Head and 
Dyer's Bay are passed, and Cape Croker comes in 
sight in the blue distance. As ,ye pursue our south- 
east course, Lion's Head, Barro"
 Bay, Hope Bay ,yith 
Barrier island off its nlouth, are in the great lJay, 
called 
Ielville Sounll, an the east sidp of the Saugeen 
l
eninsula, so jutting out in long liInestone cliffS.- Be- 
hind is :\[cGl'egor's harbour. On turning Cape Croker, 
we ran close-hauled ,vith both sails, south-\vest, ,\
ith 
the three Giants' Steps, large green protuberances on 
the peninsula, in vie,y. ßlet the Canada Pacific nail- 
,yay stealner '
Ianitoba,' going' north, and enterecl 
Uolpoy's Bay. <;anlpecl on tlH-' ,yest sicle of Hay island. 
The critical nlay ask ,yhy t,yO of onr nUluher ,,-ere 
given nalnes so peculiar, and this luay be a suitë1ble 
time to rise to explain 
,: :N inety" ,vas a 111el11 1 )er of the loyal 1 )Ltttalion 
bearing that nUlnber durillg' the Riel episode in uut' 
N orth- West. The figure ,yas eUll )IUZOllecl on part 
of his attire and stoud out on his Inanly breast. He 
held rank on OH)' trip HH "captain of the clingy" 
" l\lisery," being the soul of good JUlIn or hall rccei yed 
that cugnuillen Ly ,yay uf contra<lictinH. It fitted 
() 
well that no other ,vas thought ufo 
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DuriuO' nearl y ever y da y of our sailino' there \\Tere 
b b' 
hours \vhen our vessel glided slHoothly along in the 
sunshine; ,v}lile Ernest, the skipper, held the hehu, 
an exten1pore table \vas n1ade over the centl'eboë:trd, 
on \vhich lunch was spread or " pedro" played. The 
guitar 'would then conle froul its Cë:tse under the 
quarter deck, " Ninety's" flute joined ill t.he ulelody, 
\vhich floated over the ,vaters, or he "rould tell us of 
the gallant dash with his battalion dU\Vll the "Toody 
slope, \vhere the rebel l)ullets \vere flying at Batoche. 
The skipper, too, had his yarns of the hay, and 
described a sad calalnity \vhich he had \vitnesse(l Lut 
a. fortnight ago. A happy party of nine ha
t C01l1e frolll 
Cape Croker in an Indian J\Iacinac. The vessel had got 
safely into \Vial'ton Bay an(1 lay in sight of \\Thë:trfs 
and d\velliugs, \vhen a sudden rushillg \vind cOluing 
do\vn overturned her \vith tht' loss of seven of her 
passengers before help cLune. · 
The days uf 1812-14 \vere rellleull,el'ed, " hen, after 
the naval engage111ents on Lake Erie, SOllle of the 
\var schooners caIne up to these \ya,ters, and the booln 
,of their cannon and the shouts of \yarriors \vere 
echoed back l)y the rocks of the X orth Channel and 
the lofty pines and spreading ehns along the l)anks 
of the N otta\vasaga. Then the hë:trdy loyal voyageurs, 
and their painted and feathered allieR, sped ill s\yift 
canoe
 over these \yaters, hUll( lreds of Illiles through 
the channels, past the 
ault and St. J ()seph, to attack 
the enenlY at t he 
lichillilliacillac st rongh old (a). 
(a) See chapter I \r. 
2 
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 o\v each produced his hook or pipe, or, when 1110re 
socially inclined, gave a story or a 
ong. 
'Vhile all \vere not e(lually placi(l in te1nperament, 
or agreel in opinion, it \vas in good tinle relnem be red 
that "Love is hurt \vith jar and fret." Little kind- 
nesses and con
tant consiùel'ation w'ere shewn, and he 
was held a Jonah \vho aisputed. Thus \vas avoided 
" The little rift within the lute, 
That, hy-and-bye, will make the music mute 
And ever widening, slowly silence all." (b) 
We were resting in the "'Vhite Squall" for the last 
night, in vie\v of the lights òf the Indian houses on 
Cape Croker. 
The moon shone I)ver the ,yater bet\yeell us and the 
Cape. The (lark green of the tl'ees stood up as a \yall 
behind. An anchor held our vessel's stern so that 
the \vaves passed by and broke nlonotonously on the 
shore. ,J uml)o, the little black spaniel, \vhich had 
been our cOlnpanioll throughout the trip. and well 
guarded our belongings, lay curled on the deck. For 
a time the lights of the Indian houses glimmered and 
then went out. The 1n00I1, tuo, sunk down, :Mars, 
Arcturus and the Pleiarles. n10ved over head; the tent 
above the deck protected our couch, and \ve thought 
of the lines of the l\Ioha\vk poetess Pauline Johnson: 

, 0 little lake with night-fall interlink't, 
Your darkling shores, your margin indistinct, 
More in your depths' uncertainty there lies 
Than when you ima
e all the sun-set dyes; 
Like to a poet's soul you seenl to be, 
A depth no hand can touch, no eye can see. 


(b) Tennyson. 
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The next Inorning ,ve prepared our attire for 
civilized society, then the anchor 'YàS hauled in, the 
Rails were set, and \vith a light ,vind and 111any 
tacks, \\'e lllade \YÏarton in the afternoon. 
A nel now a fe"r words as to thè region traversed 
and itB interests. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 


<'

l'
 AVID THOl\IPSON was born in West- 







 lllinster, England, 30th April, 1770, was 
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1ì'=--= educated as a " Blue-coat School boy, 
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 . _ __ . anù ,vas perhaps a short time at 
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 part of hIS hfe as a surveyor and 
c .... .. -17" , :,;Þ 
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..,,":'
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 astrollorner, for that Company 
, ----". 
> .

 
:=
 and the North-\Vest COlnpany. 
_

;
 He Hurveyed the shores of Lake Superior 
= 
Jf and passed the Falls of Ste. Marie, in l\tJay, 
,;.
6- -. 1798. He again visited this region tlnd 
surveyed the north shore of that lake in August, 1812. 
He then retired, living in Lower Canada for SOIlle 
tilne, en1ployed in preparing a map of 'Vestern Can- 
ada on a scale of fifteen lniles to an inch, ,vhich n1ap 
is in po:-;se
sion úf the Ontario DepartInent of Cro\vn 
Lands, and)s entitlt'd " 1\1 ap of the N orth- W eHt Terri- 
tory of the Province of Canada, 1792-1812, elllbracing 
the region:' bet,ypen latitudes 45 0 all<1 56 0 and longi- 
(28 ) 
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tUlles 84 0 and 124 0 , made for the North-'Vest COlll- 
pany. 1812-1814." 
)11'. Thompson then engaged in defining the bound- 
ary, on the part of Great Britain, bet,veen Canada 
and the United States. In 18:37 he lnade a suryey 
of the canal route frorn Lake Huron to the Ottawa 
River. He died in Longueil, opposite Thlontreal, on 
lOth of February, 1857 at nearly 87 years of age. 
H. H. Bancroft gives the follo,ving account of his 
personal appearance: "David Thompson was an 
entirely different order of Ulan frolH the orthodox 
fur-trader. Tall and fine-looking, of sandy COlll- 
plexion. ,vith ]arge features, deep-set, studious eyes, 
high forehead and broad shoulders, the intel1ectual 
'vas well set upon the physical. His deeds have 
never been trulnpeted as those of SOll1e others, but 
in the westward exploration of the N orth- 'Y est COlll- 
pany, no man perforlned more valuab]e service, or 
estilllated his ac>hievements nlore nlo<lestly." (a) 

Ir. Tholnpson gives in his journals, now almost a 
century old, an account of the Georgian Bay, which 
he treats as the eastern part of Lake Huron. He 
also left a l\IS. treatise on the area and drainage of 
the lakes and rivers of the continent, and as this has 
not before been in print, ,ve give the part re]ating to 
our Hubje
t as follows: 


" Lake Huron is next in order to Lake Superior, the discharge 


(a) A brief narrative of the journeyings of David Thompson in 
Xorth- \Vestern America, by .T. H. Tyrrell, B.A., F.G.S. Proceed- 
ings of Canadian Institute, V 01. 2-1:, 135. October, 18b8. 
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of this latter lake is by the Falls of Ste. Marie or more pro- 
perly rapids, of about three-quarters of a mile in length. Their 
descent is 15 ft. 10 in., which, with the current below, may give 
a difference of level of 17 ft., down to Lake Huron. The sides 
of this lake are, in places, of nloderate height, but a great part 
of them is lowland. By a strait at Cabot's Head, it nlaY be said 
to be divided into two lakes, the eastern part is called the Geor- 
gian Bay. The lake is remarkable for its great number of 
islands and islets. Of the former, several are large, they lie 
a.long the north shore, but the islets are in general small, of 
low rock, and very many not 100 yards square. Lieutenant 
Collins, who was on the survey of the lake, counted 47,500 
islands and islets. The islets lie so close on the east shore, 
southward of the French River, that the main shore is not 
known. The north part of the east side has also much copper 
ore, its value is not yet known, but accounted the best mine. 
At the north-west corner of this lake is the once far-fanled 
Island of Michil-a-l\lac-a-Naw (The great Tortoise). Fronl its 
shape it commands the strait to Lake Michigan. The French 
very early erected a fort and a trading house. The Indians 
were then very numerous. The country everywhere abounded 
with ganle, to and beyond _the Mississippi. However dispersed 
in winter, the then numerous tribes of Indians, early in sum- 
mer assembled in this island, at times to upwards of two 
thousand men. A great trade was carried on, French manufac- 
tures exchanged for furs, maize, maple-sugar, and some wild 
rice. The French fort was twice taken and destroyed by 
atrategem. The Indians all declared they had never given 
permission to erect a fort, which was only a few neat log houses, 
surrounded by stockades of about 12 feet abuve the ground, 
sharp-pointed, with two gates. It was the depository of the 
goods of the fur traders, from whence they drew the supplies 
they wantéd, as the fur trade required. It was natural to the 
French garrison to keep their gates closed when such an over- 
whelming force was on the island, but this the Indians did r:.ot 
pretend to und erstand, and it is curious to rClnal'k, that while 
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the Indians destroyed the fort, the fur traders in their tem- 
porary cabins, covered with birch-rind, exposed t.o every turn 
of fortune, were respected by the Indiaus, not the value of a 
copper was taken from them. The fact is, that had the 'French 
garrison thrown open their gates and allowed the Indians free 
admission to hold their councils and consider the ground to be 
theirs, however builded upon, all would ha\'e been ,veIl. But 
the French brought garrison duty with them, which the Indians 
could not understand. At the cession of Canada to England, 
the British took possession of the island, and its trade con- 
tinued as before, though the Indians were not so numerous, 
from the small pox, yet the trade was considerable, especially 
in maple sugar, which was made into what is called 11luscovado, 
a close imitation of the 'Vest India sugars. The area of Lake 
Huron is 14,862 square miles." 


The Georgian Bay has a length from north to south 
of one hundred and t\venty 111iles. Its southern boun- 
dary is 9.5 Iniles by rail, north frolll Toronto, the capital 
city of the Province of Ontario. The 46th parallel of 
north latitude passes along its upper end; on either 
side àre the 86th and 82n(1 lueridians of "Test longi- 
tude, its average breadth being 30 Iniles. It is 

eparated froll1 Lake Huron hy the 8augeell Penin- 
sula anù the Grand l\Ianitoulin Islanò. Bet\yeen 
these is a channel through \vhich the Canadian 
Pacific COlnpany's steaulers and other v'essels pass on 
their course to the upper lake ports. There is 
another passage, the North Channel, het\Veell the 
Grand l\Ianitoulin and the north shore, and on this, at 
the north-\vest corner of the hay, is the Village of 
KiJlarney. 
The hay haR, on it
 s()ut,h Hhore, th(. ÎUlpOl"t,ant tÙ\"ns 
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of CoHing\vood, Thornbury, l\leaford, U\yen Sound. 
and \tViarton; on the east, are Penetanguishene and 
lVlidland. :Near the last is the site of the old :Fort 
Ste. lVlarie on the \Vye, occupied by the Jesuit Fathprs 
and their Huron converts, 243 years ago. T\venty InileR 
from theIn, are the Christian Islands, to \vhich they 
were driven 1)y the ferocious Iroquois, who still pur- 
sued and harried theln to destruction. Here too are 
the renlains of another Fort Ste. .l\larie, put up by the 
fhgitives on the island. History has no sadder tale 
than that of the weary exodus. froln the rude wilder- 
ness honle they loved so \vell, across these \vaters under 
the conlnland of Father Ragueneau, on the 14th of 
June, 1649. The flanles f1e\v up over the fort and 
refuge they left, consulning in half an hour, the 
\vork of nine or ten years. They passed down the 
W ye into the La.y. only to Ineet Inore trials, disaster 
and <leath. (a) 
FroBl the" Shining sands" of Penetanguishene, as 
the nalHe inlplies, Sir John Franklin passed on St. 
George's Day, 2:31"11 April, IH2:3, to join his party on 
his second journey to the shores of the Polar Sea. 
His party cOlllprised thirty-three rnen in t\VO Jarge 
canoes provided by the Hudson Bay COInpany, and 
they paddled over the Lay \ve have described, and 
along the Grand 
Ianitoulin, to Sault Ste. 
lnrie, 
where they arri vecl on the first of l\Iay. 
Penetanguishene is no\va to\Vll of SOlne inlportèll1Ce, 
easily reached by rail fronl Toronto. A ROlDan Cath- 


(ct) Relation des Jesuites, par Ie Pere .Paul Ragueneau, 16,)0. 
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olic church cOllln1emorates the Jesuit 111àrtyrs. A 
large hotel, having a beautiful outlook oyer the bay' 
Hnd spacious grounds, attracts n1any SUUlnler visitors. 

 ear this is the "Tell-conducted juyenile prison Ol
 
reformatory for boys. 
Penetanguishene \yas, during the trou bles ,,
ith the 
1-;-nited States, of 1812-14, a Royal Naval Station. 
Barracks for soldierR and nlarines, and store-houses 
for Ruþplies, ,vere erected here, and for some years 
after, these (1uarters ,vere occupied by a fe,v arlny 
veterans. Arn1ed vessels took their departure fronl 
this port for the protection of British interests on 
lakes Huron and Superior. 
It cannot be doubted that the Georgian Bay is of 
-.;trategic interest frolll a 111ilitary puint of view.. It is 
on the \vater route through the upper lakes and has 
now the Canada Pacific Rail,vay at no great distance 
frotn its easterly and northerly shores. The l\tfanitoulin 
group shiel(ls it and the North Channel frolll exposure. 
1 ts i:..;lands an(} inlets aflord cover and concealment for 
vessels and there are no better sailors than the hardy 
tÌshel'lnen upon these waters. 
It \vas \vith lnuch interest that, as \ye llloved away 
frolH the 1\1 inks, a hale old sailor was pointed out. 
Re ,vas standing before a ne\v shanty, his \vhite hair 
blo\vn by the breeze, and ,ve were told that he \\?as 
in one of the later polar exploration expeditions and 
could spin Inany an intere
ting yarn about ice- :A.oes
 
,vhite bear
 and \v
1lrus, but our sails ,yere full and 
\\'e could only salute hiTll at a distance. Pas
ing 
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:1'lw Georgian Bay. 
north, ""e canle to the beautiful village of Parry 
Sonnd and along thi::; shore a.re, on islands and penin- 
sulas, the vacation cotta.ges of falnilies from Toronto 
and else\vhere, "rho, with 
ail or steanl craft, or in 
house-boats, enjoy in SUlnnler the Ul0St exhilarating 
of fresh air, and pleasures only to Le found around 
the camp fire, and at au elevation of 578 feet above 
the sea. The Otta\va, Arnprior and Parry Sound 
Railway, no\v in proce::;
 of construction, \vill luake 
Parry Sound an Í1npo1'tant port on a direct routé 
Let\veen Chicago and 
Iontreal. It is opposite the 
Inain chãnnel through \vhich vessels come from lake:::; 
Huron anù Superior, and it is ahnost due west fronl 
Otta\va. -A.t the north-east enll of the bay is French 
River, \vhich \vas so inlpeded "Tith 10gb as to hinder 
our passage through it to the rapids and falls a fe\\- 
Iniles above. \vhich ilnpede further navigation. Other 
viHitors Inay be more fortunate. It unites the waters 
of the bay \vith Lake Nippissing. A Governlnent sur- 
veyor says of it: "The scenery of the Thousand Isle:, 
of the St. La\vrence is tame antI uninteresting as COIU- 
pared with the endless variety of island and bay, 
granite cliff: and ùeep sombre defile, ,vhich 11lark the 
character of the heautiful solitary French River." 
The Gran(} !\lanitoulin is a beautiful island, in length 
bO n1Íles and in breadth 20 miles, ,yith nU111e1'OU8 inlets. 
It has variuus elevations on its surface, but none lnore 
than 3.30 feet above the level of Lake Huron. 
The nanles of places, Inet about the Georgian Bay, 
ren1Índ us of the ancient inhabitants, and indicate the 
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land 'v hence its present people caIne. 
oIne, such as 
Ossosané, an important Huron village on the east side 
of the bay in early days, are forgotten. Later Indian 
names are lllOStly of Ottawa, Chippew"a or Iroquois 
origin. A township in the County of Peel bears the 
name of the Chippewa chief, Chinguacosè. ,vhich n1eans 
U The Small Pine." The Jesuits left many spots called 
after saints, such as Ste. 
larie on the \V ye and Ste. 
Marie on St. Joseph, the chief Christian island. These 
islands ""ere also in later days called Faith, Hope and 
Charity. They are occupied by all excellent body of 
Christian Chippewas. 
In the centre of the Huron territory, Letweell Wau- 
bashene Eay and Lake Simcoe, were St. Loui::; and St. 
Ignace, ,vhere Brebeauf and Lalelnant, Jesuit mission- 
aries, suffered nìartyrdom at the stake. When this 
beautiful region was mapped out, nearly t,yO centuries 
later, into three townships, a governor's lady ,va
 
requested to na1l1e them, H Pray can thml1 after Iny 
dear little pet dop's," she said; so they ,vere christened 
Flos, Tiny and Tay. The great bay bear,...; the nal11e 
of royalty. French River "Tas so naIned because of 
the nationality of the early \\Thite traJers. This river 
would \vith propriety be called by its ancient nallle, The 
NipiRsing. Lake 
imcoe and its surrounding county 
also are so called froln the first Governor of Upper Can- 
ada, the loyal General John Gr>>.ves Silllcoe, COlllmander 
of the faInous corps, the "Queen's Rangers," in the 
Anlerican Revolutionary War. The utljoining county 
fron) Earl Grey, Barrie, the chief to\vn of the County 
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Simcoe, bears the nanle of a brave naval hero, as 
does its hay, that of the ill-fated Captain Kempen- 
feldt, "rho went down at his post on the Royal George 
off Spithead, 29th August. 1782, as sung in the verses 
of Cowper. 


" His s-..yord was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfeldt went down, 
'Vith twice four hundred men." 


The road leading from Toronto to Lake Simcoe was 
luainly opened out by the Rangers, many of whom 
settled along it, and is called Y onge Street from the 
Engineer officer in charge of its construction. The 
nanling of a mountain, river, lake or town was too 
often esteelned a light n1atter, and the significant 
J ndian nanies were forgotten or discarded in favor of 
a local magnate, or for sonle merely casual circum- 
stances. Yet we have an historical nonlenclature of 
good proportions. The Crimea gave Alma and Ink- 
erman; Port Arthur and Fort \\Tillianl are called fronl 
the present dynasty. Confining our renlarks to the 
Bay, "re find Cockburn island in the l\tIanitoulin group, 
called after the naval officer by whose command the 
city of Washington ,vas burned in 1814, in retaliation 
for the destruction of our little to"Vll of Niagara and 
other places on our frontier. IJrullullond island re- 
lninds us of the hero of Lundy's Lane, a battle fought 
froni sunset to rnidnight "rithin a short distance 
of the Niagara Cataract. Captain Parry, R.N., has 
gIven his nalue to the Sound, island, and district 
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through which the rivers 
Iuskoka, Musquosh and 
l\leganeta\van pass to the Georgian Bay. The inlet 
at the nlouth of the last nalned river is nanied frolll 
the unfortunate Admiral Byng; the town of Co}]ing- 
wood frorn Nelson's second in conln1and at Trafalgar, 
Owen Sound from Captain Owen, R.N. The English 
peers St. Edl11und, 8ydenham, Albemarle and Derby 
gave their names to to\vnships on the south and ,vest 
of the Bay; and on 
lanitoulin island, Lords Cock- 
burn, Oampbell and Carnaryon are similarly remenl- 
bered. Fran klin island comnlelnorates the daring 
north sea navigator, who, as stated, pas::;ed through 
this Bay on the way to undertake his second Arctic 
voyage. Cabot's Heaù renlinds us of the falnous Vene- 
tian fan1ily, of wholn Giovanni ,vas the head, and of 
his son Sebastian, who was distinguished both in the 
Spanish service an(l in that of Britain under Henry 
VIII. anù Ed,varù VI. It is indeed claiIned that he 
discovered the l\rnerican continent SOlne months be- 
fore it was seen by Colurn bus. Sir John BaITO\V, the 
author, and for Inany years Secretary of the Adlniralty, 
gave his narne t.o Barrow Bay, in front of ,vhich is the 
cape called after the Scottish family of Dundas. 
The 
Ianitou1in Island Railway, soon to be built 
fronl Nelson on the Canada Pacific Raihyay, across 
the La Cloche islands to the village of Little Current, 
ana thence to Gore Bay and other places on the (}rand 

lanitoulin, will Inake that important island easily 
accessible at an seasons. 
The "Temporary Judicial District of LVlanitoulin" 
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cOll1prises the Great l\fanitoulin island, the islands 
nan1ed C;ockLurn, Barrie, Fitz\villiam, Lonely, Club. 
\Vall, and Rabbit, and the small islands lying between 
any of these and the Great Manitoulin. Sittings of 
General Sessions of the Peace and of Division Courts 
are held in the Grand ManitouJin. The telegraph was, 
late in 1892, extended across fro In the 111ainland, and 
this group of islands will, ere Inany years pa3s, occupy 
the fulJ status of a judicial county or district. (a) 


( a) See the Ontario Statute of 18
8, 51 Vie. ch. 14: The 
Indian status and government will continue to coëxist as explaille(l 
in Chap. IV. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


GEOLOGICAL FOR:\IATION AXD l\UXIXG INTEHESTK 
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_1 - Riyers desc(\nd to the Bay 
here and there, forn1Ìng 
points, slnall Lays and coves. The shore is fringed 
with innurnerable islands, often so nUlnerous that the 
actual coast line is hidden froln view'. The islands of 
the Bay, large and small, are estÏ1uatetl to be fully 
thirty thousand, sonie of the1l1 of considerable size 
(39 ) 
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anù \vootled, but most of them of small dÍ1nension
 
and having only a thin vegetation. Along the north 
shore, the In ass of islands extends for some ten Iniles 
into the Bay. The channels bet,yeen thell1 are the 
chosen breeding grounds for the ,,
hite fish, here 
caught in imnlense quantities, as also for the large 
lake trout, sturgeon and other fish. 1'he islands are 
of granite, syenite, gneiss, or trap, váth an occasional 
lÏInestone peculiar to this forn1ation. The Laurentian 
sub-structure extends south-easterly to thE:: Severn 
an(l generally north and north-east, far beyollfl the 
- boundaries of the Province. Bedded in this. are found 
near the mouth of the Ottawa the great graphite, 
apatite anJ n1Ïca deposits, producing rich out-puts of 
rnineral, disclosing untold wealth for the future. 
The Laurentian fornu1tions forlH, as ffir as ,ye know, 
the foundations of the earth's cru.st and are separable 
fron1 the rocks lying above then1. The Lower Lau- 
rentian is held to be the oldest and deepest the world 
over. The Upper forInation has been estiulated to 
be fully t,venty Iniles in thickness in the Otta,n:t 
valley. It discloses sixty-one species of Inineral, the 
Low'er barely any. 

Iost geologists aJlnit that no fossils have lleen 
found in the Laurentians, ,vhich SOlne interpret as 
indicating their igneous origin. The" folding process" 
of the earth's crust can oe seen to atl vantage in the 
Huronian forluation, cOlnlnencing at its south-east 
Loundary a little west of Killarney. In that it is 
usual to find a layer of one kind of rock overlapping 
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another of a different kind. Great volcanic activity 
took place during the Huronian period. Ashe
, tufa 
broken rock and other Inatters "
ere thrO'Yll out, often 
,,'ith explosive violence. Eviåence of ,vater abiding 
on the earth's surface no,,,, appears, and of the \vear 
and tear of the sea on the solid rocks. 'The surface 
r
mained covered by shaIlo\y seas, hot a.ne 1 full of 
e1issolved 111inerallnatter and unfit to support allilnal 
or vegetable life. 
"As a rule the Huronian rocks are less contorted, 
or corrugated on the Dlnall scale, than the Laurentian, 
Lut on a large scale they parta,ke of the salne foldings 
which have affected the latter." 
"The Huronian occurs in the lllÏclst of the Lau- 
rentian in the forBl of lllore or leHs conlpletely sepa- 
rated areas, or \vith str'aggling connections bet\yeen 
then1." 
"fluronian rocks often occupy spaces \\"ith elon- 
gated or even angular out,lines in the 111Ïdst of the 
Laurentian areas, both sets of rocks having been 
thro\vn by pressure into sharp folds, standing at high 
angles to the horizon, the Huronian often appear to 
dip under the older Laurentian, hut this is Inerely 
the effect of over-turning and does not she\y that a 
part of the Laurentian is ne\ver than the locally 
underlying Huronian." (a) 
The lllost extensive Huronian forluation in Ontario 


(a) Pl'ofes
or Bell in report of Royal 'lineral C.ommission of Ou- 
tario, umo, p. 7 awl 17; also in the report of the Prm-incial Bu- 
reau of )Iille
, 1
91 ; p. (}:t 
a 
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is that north of the Georgian Bay, extending fro ill 
ICiIlarney north-east crossing the Canadian Pacific 
Raihvay in the inlnlense Algoma district. 
The great copper and nickel deposits are in this 
region. The Director of the DOlllinion GeolJgical 
survey, Dr. A. R. C. Selwyn, in his evidence before 
the Ontario 
lineral COlnlnission in 1890, states that 
the "".,. estern litnit of the I-f uronian area is on the 
upper branches of the Vermilion and Spanish Ri \
erR. 
Every,vhere I kno\v of in Eastern Ontario, gold is 
aRsociated ,vith the Huronian rock
. \Vherever they 
occur, you nre likely to find gold-bearing \Teins and 
other nlineral deposits." 
\Vere ,ve to go, on the north shore, a few. hundred 
111iles ,vest of the Georgian Bay, ,ye ,vould COllIe to 
the Bruce and 'Vellington l\lines, ,vorked for thirty 
years ending in 1876, during ,vhich copper ore taken 
out was estinlated to be worth U10re than 
G,OOO,OOO. 
The ,york ,vas only discontinued o,ving to the low 
price of that metal. High silloke stacks and large 
lJuildings, surrounded by a mountain of Ininera] 
deLris, are seen no\v on the place i'ornlerly so Lusy 
anfl full of the noise of blast furnaces anù render- 
ing -Juills. The price of copper reillains so lo\v that 
it is being 11lore extensively used in building and 
other mechanical work. The eaye-troughs and rain 
conductors of the lle\\T parlialnent, aud other public 
buildings in Toronto are nlade of it. 
The Ophir Gold :\Iine is in the to\vnship of Gal- 
braith, fifteen n1Ìles north of the Bruce )lines, between 
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the 
lissisauga and Thesalon rivers. It is o"
ned by 
Duluth capitalists. The ore iq in a bluish quartz. 
There are t\yO veins. A depth of 100 feet has been 
reached. The indications are promising. 
PerHons connected with this ,york, have tested the 
tailings of the Bruce l\lines and found considerable 
traces of gold in them, so that it is not illlprobable 
that they n1ay be ,vorked over for the richer metal. 
Dr. Sehvyn states, "They are now finding gold-bear- 
ing veins down the Thesalon and all through that 
region, frolll the north shore of the Georgian Bay to 
north of Sudbury." 
The Silver Islet n1Ïne, on Thunder Cape in Lake 
Superior, ,vas \vorked from 1870 to 1884, reaching a 
(lepth of 1230 feet. The value of the out-put of silver 
,vas 83,250,000. The vein still continues unexhausted 
but the shaft is filled with water \vhich flooded the 
IHine. (a) 
One of the lllost interesting and relnarkable features 
of the country north of the Georgian Bay is a basin 
of CaInbrian forn1ation, extending froln the ,vest 
side of Lake 'Vahnapitae to the centre of Trill town- 
ship, a distance of thirty-six Illiles, ,vith a breadth of 


(a) An excellent account of the Silyer Islet 
line, an under- 
taking of historic interest, is given in the evidence of the late 
lr. 
A. .J. Cattallaeh, in the report of the Royal COlllmission of ISØO, p. 
H},J. :Mr. Simon.J. Dawson, C. E., 1\1. P., also there gi,res his opinion 
as to it and other important North-Shore mines, concluding thus: 
"''''here work has been done systematically, it has heen very satis- 
factory, and where mines have been abandoned and work stopped, 
it has generally been on account of the want of capitaL" As to the 
Bruce awl ",. ellington copper mines, see the evidence of \Vm. and 
\V. H. Plummer, ill same report, p. 101. 
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eight Iniles in its broadest part. This fonnation can 
be best ob
erved in the southern part of the to\vnship 
of Balfour, and has attracted the attention of elninent 
geologists. Proceeding frolll the crossing of the Ver- 
n1Ïlion River by the rnain line of the Canada Pacific 
Raihyay, a walk soutlnvar/l of t\VO l11iles on the Go\"- 
ernrnent Road, brings the trayeller to a noticeahle 
ridge of black slate and conglo1nerate. This ridge is 
a quarter of a Inile in \vidth; on one of its sides is 
seen a volcanic breccia, on the other an agglorne- 
rate schist. Dr. Bell refers to this in the Ontario 
Report of 1891. Prof. Geo. H. 'Y ill ialns has exainined 
the breccia and says it is COlllposed of sharply angular 
fragrnents of volcanic glass an( I pU111ice, w"hich still 
preserve e\
ery detail of their original forin. "The 
fragll1ents, even do\vn to those of the sl11allest tlirnen- 
sions, have the angular fOr1l1 characteristic of glass 
f'hreds produced by explosilre eruptions." 
" After a careful study uf this rock, I find it potssi- 
hIe only to interpret it as a rel11firkable instance of a 
very ancient volcanic glà
s-breccia, preserved through 
the lucky accident of silicification. N or (lid this pro- 
cess go on, as is uS 1 _lal through devitrification and loss 
of structure, but rather like the gradual replacen1ent 
of many silicified woods "Those every lllinute detail of 
structure is preserved. The rarity of such rocks in the 
earth's oldest fOrIuations is rea(lily intcnigib
e; but, 
for this very reason, the exceptional preservation of 
a rock like this is all the nlore \yelCOlne proof that 
explosive volcanic activity took place at the surface, 
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then as now, and on a scale, if possible, greater than 
that \vith \vhich w'e are fan1iliar." (a) 
XICKEL.-This n10st itnportant of Ontario ores, w'as 
kno\vn to the Chinese. Baktrian coins, bearing the 
inscription of King Euthotlynlus, ,vho liyed 200 B.C., 
are found ahnost identical in con1position ,vith the 
nickel coins of the present day. It is often found in 
lneteorites in conjunction ,vith iron, cobalt, silver, 
copper, phosphorus and other materials; the iron iH 
generally the chief éOluponent, but in the n1eteorite 
fronl Octebbeha, the nickel ,vas 60 per cent. and iron 
30 per cent. of the 111 ass. Gern1an n1Ïners endeavored 
in \
ain to produce copper out of nickeliferous Illineral, 
antI angrily called the product, kupfel"-nícl.;el, or cop- 
per-devil, which nan1e it still òeal's. 
In 1751 Cron
teclt sho,ved the true nature of this 
111etal, but his view'
 \vere controverted until, in 1775, 
celestial aill \vas given to settle the argurnent. l\lany 
lneteors containing considerable quantities of nickel 
fell in various places, and these being analyzed, its 
exiHtence as a distinct llletal ,vas adnÜtted, and. its 
properties Lecan1e better understooll. 
:
lckel i:-; found in co III bination ,vith oxygen as 
Bunsenite, with carboll as Texasite, but its IllOSt Ï1u- 
portant position is a", a silicate, and in conjunction 
,vith other lnetals, in various shapes and under nlany 
nanles. The physical properties of nickellnake it of 
great value; one granl can be dnt,vn out into 600 


( a) Bulletin of Geological Nociety of America, ] S90, p. ] 3S. 
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feet of \vire. It cnn be ,velded on iron or steel w'ith 
a covering of only .0003D inch. I ts strength is 
greater than that of iron and equ:tl to that of Besse- 
l11er steel. It does not oxyò ize at ordinary ten1pera- 
tures, even in 1110ist air. Reference ,vill be nlade to 
the Ünportant qualities nickel possesses and in1parts 
as an alloy ,vith steel, and which are only no\v becoll1- 
ing fully ulltlerstoo(1. (a) 
:Nickel enters into the cOlnpoç;ition of coins of n10st 
countries of the ,vorl( 1. In Gel'lllè1ny cooking utensils 
have lately been 11lade of pure nickel. In the arts it 
is used, alloyed ,vith copper and zinc in luaking Ge1
- 
ÎJirtn 
ilvet
; the san1e lnetals ,vith a percentage of 
iron, 11lake silverine, and ,yith silver a?"gent tle 1
IOH88et 
is lnad e. 
The rnost proJucti ve nickel Inines heretofore, 
have been those of N e,v Caledonia. Their ore con- 
tained fron1 seven to fifteen per cent. of Inetal. The 
llleans of ren10ving the Inatte to the sea coast, having 
been in1proved; ores of less value are thero n1Ïned 
now ,vith profit. 
The Ontario nickel n1ines, though in their infancy, 
are as perfect in their equipnlent, and as scientificall.r 
Inanaged as any in the ,,'orld. As the uses for nickel 
increase, this industry ,vill still further develop. It 
is already one of great iInportance and prolnises to 
reach vast proportions. 


(a) The discovery of the process was announced simultaneously 
by J. F. Hale, of Sheffield, and .1\1. l\Iarbeau, of France, in the 
journal of the Iron and Steele Institute, No.1, 1881. 
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here are three great nickel beìts in the 8ullbury 
r1Ïstrict; the first extending frolH the to\vllHhip of 
Carson, through the to\vnships of Blezard, 
lcI{inl 
anrl Snider. In thi..; are the Blezitrcl, Sheppanl, Mur- 
ray, Copper-Cliff, Evans and Stobie IHines. The last 
three are the property of the Canadjan Copper 
COInpany. The DOlninion 
lineral COlllpany \yorks 
on lot 4 range 
 of Blezard, a u1Île north of the 
Stol )ie n1ine. N ear these, and in the 
alne run, are 
the Russell and )lcConnell locations. The second belt 
runs for several ll1Ïles ahnost parallel to the Sault 
In'anch of the Canada Pacific Raihvay. The third ex-' 
tends from Geneva Lake through the to\vnships of 
j,I(Jl}crief and Craig, and the unsurveyed territory to 
the north. It is crossed by the raihvay about forty- 
eight n1iles \vest of the Spanish River near Blue 'Vater 
Lake. All these belts run north-east and south-\yest. 
In addition, there are several inlportant ll1inor belts, 
such as that near Lake \Vahnapitae and those in the 
townships of Grahanl, Denison, Drury, HYlTIan and 
Nairn. It is estinlated that n10re than four-fifths of 
the kno\vn nickel deposits of the \yorld are in this 
region, so that the Georgian Bay district has a prac- 
tical lTIonopoly of the "Todd's supply of this useful 
In eta!. 
The ore is lTIuch the san1e \vherevel' occurring in 
thJ Sudbury district, being a mixture of nickeliferous 
pyrhotite, or n1agnetic pyrites, w'ith the chalcopyrite 
or copper pyrites. The usual site of the fOl'luations 
is at the junction of greenstone w..ith some other rock, 
such a:-; granite, gneiss or fL"lsite. 
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The \yord C greenstone' is used by geologiHts to in- 
clucle a yariety of trappean r0cks ,vhich can not 
al \vays be distinguished frolH one another in the fiel( l. 
In the Sudbury di'3trict they consist of diabases dio- 
rites and gabbros. (a) 
An the deposits of nickeliferous copper ore of the 
<lÏstrict, exalnined, says Dr. Bell, occur in diorite rock
, 
ant1 in 1110st cases the diorite is hrecciated or holds 
angular and also rounded fragnlents of all sizes of 
rocks of various kinds, the prevailing varieties being 
other kinds of tliorite, quartz-syenites, crystalline 
schists, grey-\vacké and lluartzites. The general geolo- 
gical position of these ores is therefore in diorite and 
Inore especially brecciated diorite \vith either gneiss 
or qU2.rtz-syenite near one side. (b) 
The occurrence of dykes of crystalline diabase near 
SOlne of the deposits is noted as relnarkable. These 
dykes cut through all the stratified H uroniHn rocks 
of the ílistrict. 
olne run wrest, 'l1orth-,vest, othøn.; 
south-\vest, and one at the outlet of Ranlsay lake, runs 
about \-vest, or to\vards the Copper-Cliff lnine. The 
conlposition of the dykes is ne\ver than any of the 
rocks through ,yhich they pass, and appears on rnicro- 
scopical exanlination, to be apparently identical \vith 
the dial)ase overfto\v of the Anirnikie forlnation of 
Lake Superior, ,vhich includes the silver pro(lucing 
rocks. The various nickeliferous ores have Leen ana- 
lyzed by 1\11". C. T. l\lixer and describell by 1\11'. 
. H. 


(a) Dr. Bell, Report of Bureau of 
Iines, IstH, p. í.;. 
(b) Dr. Bell, Royal Commission, Ont., IS90, p. 4;{-!. 
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Elnnlens, the able expert of the EUllnens l\Ietal Com- 
pany, ,vho has given a table exhibiting the conlposi- 
tion of each. FOLGEIUTE is so nauled after Conllno- 
clore Folger, chief of the United States Bureau of 
On lnance, in recognition of his distinguished services 
in the utilization of nickel-steel. 
In BLUEITE Vte find the llalne of ß-Ir. A. Blue, director 
of Ontariu n1Ïnes. \YHARTONJTE is nalned after 1\'[1". 
Joseph 'Vharton, of Calnden, N. J., on account of his 
position as head of the nickel industry in Alllerica. The 
table indicates the reÌations of the knnwn nickel and 
nickel iron sulphicles to each other. Of the very high 
grade species given, speciInens are but rare, the four of 
Jesser grade are the staples of the mines of Sudbury. 
l\lE
SRS. .E
I
IE
S _\ND \IIXER'8 TABLE. 
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Nickel ctnd 
Nickel b'oft Sulpltìde.r;.:. (a) 
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Iillerite . . . . . 1 ù4. 7
 ..... 
Polydymite.. . 5!).4ï. . .. ..1 
B . I . I -
 ( 0 
eyric ute. . . . D 4 ..) .....- 
Ferriferous. . .. I 1 44. n
1 I-t i() 
Polydymite. . . 1 } . 
Folgerite . . . . . :32. B'7 :n . ;{O' 3;).83 1 1 
I 
Pentlandite. . . 22.03 4]. !}?)\ 3G. O:! 1 2 
Horbachite.. . \ 1] .2.1 42.81 43.ft;) 1 1 1 1 
Inverarite...., 10.44- 4!J.721 :39.84 1 1 4 1 
'Vhartonite . . . fi .10 , 40 r
1 
3 .)0)1 1 '7 
. . I 
 . --I · 
Blueite .. .... :1. 7(), 4'2. H(Jj 5:3. 2í;jl 1 12 
(a,) 
ee CH,nH,(liall )lining Heview of Otht\\ a, volume 12, paae 6, 
.J anuary, u'm:
, for 
lt-. Euuuens' article awl this table. b 
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In this table no 111ention is 111ade of a valuable and 
lle\V n1Ïneral in Canada, Uersdorffite, found in the 
third concession of Denison to\vnship. Assays of this 
have given fifty-five per cent. of nickel. Analyses of 
twenty 

uropean salnples lnade by Dana ayerage 
29.77 per cent. of nickel. 
In the able paper by L\ll'. George 
lickle of Toront.) 
read hefore the Canaòian Institute (u) it is ShO\YH 
that the Sudbury nickeliferous deposits increase in 
richness as depth is reached, and it is note\vorthy thnt 
this conclusion has so far been verified in every case 
by practical experience. :ThIl'. 
Iickle closes his paper 
\"ith the assertion that the Untario nickel Inines \vill 
in tilne assume the position \vhich those of X ew Cale- 
donia have occnpied heretofore. 

lr. .T. 
I. Clark, LL.B., of Toronto, is of the RaIne 
opInIon. lIe is well versed in the n1Ïneralogy of thi
 
region. )lr. Archibald Blue, the acco1l1pliRhed direc- 
tor of the Ontario Bureau of l\Iines, states in his offi- 
cial report for 1891, referred to, that nickel is the 
1110st Ì1nportant of all our ores, and that there are in- 
exhaustible supplies of it in the country north of the 
Georgian Bay. Fifty years a.go Hickel ,vas foun.l 
\vith copper on \vhat is kno\yn as the 'Vallace loca- 
tion near the 1110uth of \Vhitefish river. The proper- 
ties of the lnetal ,vere then little known or appreci- 
ated. The proprietors of the location left it in charge 
of an honest man ,vho agreed to \"atch over it until 


(a) Notes on Xickel lIy fico. )Iickle, B.A.. 20th 
ral'ch, Ism. 
Transactions of ('ana(lian Institute, '.01. 11, p. j"i. 
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they returned to develop the property. Year after 
year paRsed but they did not return. For a tilne hiR 
wages \vere sent hin), but for nlany YE.ars he received 
no pay, yet held his fShanty at the river's mouth and 
made his Ii \Ting by hunting or fishing. \Vhen Inet by 
the voyageur or Intlian, passing do\yn the \Yhite- 
fish river, or paddling along the north Rhore, \vith his 
gun and traps 61' net, it ,vas kno\vn that he "Tas re- 
turning to his charge, nna so, for nendy forty years, 
his lonely \vatch \vas kept until ne\\" proprietors caIne. 
Little did the sllnple-lninded sentinel dreal1l of the 
wonderful spirit hicLlen under the dark rocks, the 
"Copper-devil," destined at last to enlerge tht're and 
at Surlbury, clad in armour of -Vulcan, able to resist 
the force of cannon of the hea \
iest calibre. 
The construction of the Cana<lian Pacific Raihvay 
led to the itnporta,nt discoveries that have been lnac1e 
in the district of \vhich Sudbury is the centre. 'Yhen 
blasting an open cut four nlÏles north-\vest of Sudbury, 
the engineers struck an unusually hard and trouble- 
sorne rock. On investigation it proved to be nickel- 
iferous. H. H. 'Tivian & Co., of S\\"ansea, \Yales, 
secured this property, no\v known as the " 
I urray 
1\line," and many shipments of nlatte have been lna<le 
to Wales. By the use of approved lllethofls a 111atte 
containing 35 per cent. of nickel has lJeen secured. A 
large \vorking force is elnployed. The Canadian Cop- 
per Company have erected Eessenler furnaces and are 
so enabled to greatly increase the per-centage. The 
J)irector of }[ inf's states genel'any aB to this nickel 
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region, that "Eight Inines are being \yorked, three 
large slnelting plants are in operation." 
COll11110dore FoJ.Q'er and Lieutenant Buckino'hall1. 
LJ 
 ' 
t\VO officers of the United States navy departInent, 
nlade all early visit to the Sudbury district and after 
inspecting, reporteJ llHU1Y 11lilliollS of tons of ore in 
sight. The value of nickel \vhen united \vith steel, 
producing an alloy \vhich cOlnbines hardness, strength 
and freedolll froln fracture under heavy blo\ys, has 
been so anlply den10nstrated, that both the British 
Admiralty and United States navy have decided to 
use it largely. Their example ha
 been cluickly fol- 
lo\ved by other European countries, notahly France 
and Gernlany. 
During the year 1890 the United States Secretary 
of the 
 avy obtained 4,536 tons of nickellnatte fronl 
Sudbury, containing one-fifth that nUlllber of tons of 
nickel, \vhich \yere used in the conducting of a series 
of experirnents, by \vhich the value of the alloy as 
arrnour for 
hips has been alnply denlonstrated. The 
reports of the U nitec1 States Secretary of the N ayy 
for 1891 and 1
92 give detailed statell1ents of the 
experiments nlade. Early in 1889 the department 
had decided to use all-steel plating. Subsequently its 
attention hall been (lirected to the possibilities of 
nickel-steel as a n1aterial for armour. Professor Jas. 
Riley had raised the question in a paper read before 
the Iron and Steel Institute in 
Iay, 1889. The pro- 
n1Ïse held out, :;ays 1\11". Secretary Tracy, seelned too 
great to be ignored by a governlllent requiring 20,000 
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tons of armour for its new fleet. Then follo\yed at 
A.nnapolis in Septelnber 1890, the trial of cOIn pound 
and al]-steel plates of arnazing strength, but they 
\vere shattered to pieces by projectiles frOll} the 
eight-inch gun used, while tl
e nickel-steel, though 
slightly more penetrable than the all-steel, renlained 
unbroken, and "the integrity of the plate as the cov- 
ering of a ship's side \vas practi
aIly as perfect at the 
close of the trial as if no 8hot had been fired." (Report 
of 1b92, p. 1G). 
Othel
 tests took place in OctoLer and KOVelnlJer, 
18D1, al1d in July, 1892. At the la8t a plate of "Har- 
\Teyized" nickel-steel, 1 O
 inches thick, "Tas fired at 
\vith five Holtzer forged steel shel]s out of an eight- 
inch gun. All these shells \vere srnashed on the sur- 
face of the plate, \vhich sho\ved little sign of injury. 
In consequence of the high efficiency of nickel-....teel, 
so denlonstrated, Congress appropriated 
l,OOO,OOO 
for the purchase of nickel nH1tte, \v hich the territory 
of the United States, as far as kno\vn, did not afford. 
Contracts \",ere then Inade \vith the Canadian Copper 
Con1pany, for the delivery at Sudbury of this Inate- 
rial, \vhich should contain not less than an average 
of fifteen per cent. of nickel. 
The U. S. Navy report shows that the Canallian 
COlnpany received for nickel ore sold to the United 
States Governlnent in 1891, 
321)32i. They are 
stated to have received 11101"e than S400,OOO in 1892. 
The Secretary of the Navy claÎlns in his report for 
1891, th
lt the "nickel Harveyized plate" and the 
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high carbon nickel plate, used in the test, proved 
superior to an the foreign plates used at the Anna- 
polis trial, and that "the high carbon Harveyized 
plate is unùouLteùly the best arlnour plate eyer sub- 
jected to ballistic test." Å triulllphant spirit per- 
vades the Secretary's reports as he sings preans in 
praise of Arnerican steel ,yhen telnpered by Canadian 
nickel. The proportion of nickel used in nlaking this 
armour is 3} per cent. 
The \york is ùone for the Governlnent at the great 
establisluuents of Carnegie, Phipps & Co , and of the 
Beth]ehell1 Iron Corl1pany. 
The Carnegie Con1pany are 
no'Y constructing sev- 
eral irrnnense furnaces. at their ,yorks in HOluestead, 
Pennsyl vania, for use solely in the lnaking of nickel- 
steel armour plate. 
The Clevelaud, Ohio, Rolling

lill COlllpany caused 
Ï1nportallt experilnents to be nlade during the autunln 
of 18H2, under direction of an experienced French 
engineer, to detennine the relative quality of steel, 
,vith and .without the addition of nickel. The ùeduc- 
tions froln the results obtained are stated to be as 
follo\vs: (1) Nickel-steel has an average higher liluit 
of elasticity of n10re than thirty per cent. (2) Its 
tensile strength is increased over unalloyed st.eel by 
about t,yenty per cent., and (3) the Lluctility is not 
reduced Ly the presence of nickel. 
The public and dorr1estic uses to ,vhich this alloy 
,viII be put are constantly increasing. The Director 
of the Bureau looks forwarù to great activity in the 
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\vol'king of the Ontario nickel n1Ïnes, and ,\Tith this . 
anticipates an a,vakening interest in the n1Ïning and 
sl11eHing of iron also, of \yhich there are al11ple stores 
ill this region. 
GOLD :\lINING.-Reference has ùeen llutde to gold 
n1Ïning on the Thesalon river, !'jOlne thirty rniles north 
of the Georgian Bay. A series of quartz veins has 
been found, ,vhich may in time play an in1portant 
part in the n1ineral history of Canada. 
Iost of these 
veins are \vithin a triangle formed by the Inain line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, its branch to Sault 
Ste. 
[arie and the western boundary of Fairbank 
to\vnship producetl. In the centre of this triangle is 
n, remarkable lake, more than one hundred feet higher 
than the Vermi1ion river into ,yhich it is ernptied 
by a strean1 less than =-1 mile in length. This is 
called Gordon Lake fronl J. R. Gordon, C. E., the 
engineer \vho explored the district. 
The largest of these veins, proved to be 1110re or less 
auriferous, presents, as 
lr. .J. 
I. Clark states, a 1'e- 
Inarkable spectacle. The lead of quart.z can l)e traced 
fur 
everallniles, ranging in ,viùth frOIl1 15 to 150 feet. 
Its strike is north 100 east, and the dip about 40 r . On 
an outcrop of the vein, a mile east of the Vennilion, a 
shaft has Lecn 
ullk to a depth of 112 feet, and froln 
this, drifts have llcen run, all in vein 111attcr, \vhite 
quartz, popularly kuo\\"u as "California quartz." 
Though the produce is of 10\v grade, it is statetl to be 
of large quantity. There are three other like veins in 
the townships of :F'airùank and Creighton. 
Ï1nilar 
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indications are found in adjoining to\vnships. The 
work of development has given very encouraging 
1 esults, and those interested regard the future of these 
t
Bp:;3its with sanguine anticipations.. One of these 
gold veins is found about half a ulÎle south of -Ver- 
u1Îlion lake in the to\yuship of Fairbank. The others 
are in the vicinity of Gordon lake. The ore it) said to 
be free-milling anù ea
ily treated. A Inining expert 
of extensive Aillerican experience, \yho has exan1Îne(1 
these localities, affirlns that severa] of the quartz 
veins in Fairbank strongly reseulble the tloluestake 
Inines of the Black Hill
. :\Iodern inlprovelnents, in 
Inethods and Ineans for reducing and treating oreH, 
have so r1inlinished the cost, that gold ore of the char- 
acter found in the district north of the Georgian Bay 
can be luineLl, nÚlJe(1 and treated for less than $3 a 
ton. The nlining of these veins gi\?es elllploYlllent to 
ab:Jut one hundred Inen at present. 
PLATINU)I.-N ext in interest to the gold deposits, 
are the platiniferous ore of this region. It is found 
either in a free state, or in a curious chell1Îcal COln- 
pound first discovered here and ca]leù 
perr.rlite. 
Professor H. L. 'Yells, of "Yale College, exanlined a 
specimen of such ore, rronl the "Vennilion nline in 
Denison to\vnship, in 1889, and dedared it to be a 
(listinct Inineral species, containing ;3
.57 per cent. of 
platinunl. It has since been found, in lÎluited (lUall- 
tity, in the Huronian fOrIllation. 
:\ platiniferous \"ein 
runs for HeveraJ Iniles east and west, alJout t,vo nliles 
/South of the rnain line of the Canada Pacific Raihvay, 
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through the to,vnships of Balfour, Dowling and Fair- 
Lank. Rich traces of this nletal, no," Inore valuable 
than gold, are also stated to be found ,vegt of Sudbury, 
along the Sault branch of the raihvay. 'Traces of 
n- 
tiJnony, rhodium, and palladiuul are found ,,'ith the 
platinunl. Other lnetals, inclutling tin, lea(l, copper, 
and zinc, have been discovel'ea in this region. No 
doubt sonle of thenl ,,,ill he fOUllll in cOlJsiJeralJle and 
profitable quantity. 
The Huronian area, like the Laurentian, is destitute 
of all trace of organiç life, unless it be the "Eozoon 
Canadense," clainled hy Sir \V. Da,vson to have been 
of that character. 'The nalne o,ves its origin to Sir 
Charles Lyell, and refers to the (!t-t,vn of Leing-. }\Iany 
geologic},l authorit,ies, including Professor Bell, treat 
this as a scientific nlyth. The Huronian is Archaean 
or Azoic, and its origin is attriùuted largely to volcanic 
action. The term Huronian, derived froln Lake Huron, 
was given by the Geological Survey officerH, forty 
years ago, and has been understood to include an the 
rocks lying 1et\veen the Laurentian Lelo,v it and the 
Calnbrian or earliest fossiliferous rocks ahoye. The 
prevailing dark green and grey colors offer a lnarked 
contrast to the lighter greys ana rcddish greys of the 
Laurentian. 
L
avil1g the south boundary ùf the Uppel I..aul'en- 
tian, a fe,v lllilek south of the little Severn Hiver, 
,vhich is the outlet of Lake SÎlncoe into the Georgian 
Bay, the "Bird's eye'! fOrIuation prCHellts itHelf. The 
tenn is deri vell froul a fossil found in theRe rocks. 
4 
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It consists of lJluish and dark grey lilne
tones, ,vith 
interstratified grey shales. It occurs on sonle of the 
islands on the North Channel also, and skirts the 
southern edge of the Laurentian area, frol11 Penetan- 
guishene to Kingston. The w'idth of this deposit is 
but a fe,v Iniles. Building and lithographic stone is 
deri ved fronl it. 
N ext easterly is a helt of Trenton lirnestone, Lake 
Simcoe is ill1bedded in it. The Christian Islands are 
formed of it and it crops out at Little Current on the 
Grand 
Ianitoulin. It affords excellent building stone 
and is valuable for natural gas and petrolel.ul1. This 
formation extends eastYNard to Kingston on Lake 
Ontario and appears again at Otta,va, the cliffs about 
the Capital being forlned of it. Adjoining the Tren- 
ton on the west is a narro,v belt of Utica shale, 
the name being (lerived frolH a tow'n in N ew York 
State. Tarry oil ,vas distilled fronl this shale, \\Thich 
yielded three to four per cent. of its ,veight at a cost 
of fourteen cents per gallon. vVhen free petroleum 
was discovered in Canada in 1858, this enterprise 
was abandoned. Still passing west'ward fron1 Colling- 
,vood is the Hudson River forn1ation, about 700 feet 
thick, w'hich consists of drab lnarls, clays and shales, 
interbedded ,vith layers of linlestone and sandstone. 
N ext is a belt of 
Iedina red and green llutrls, with 
a fine grained light grey, sunletÏ1nes reddish sandstone, 
called the" grey band," at top. This and the Clinton 
fornlation, both l)eing nall1ed froln places in New 
York State, extend to O\ven 80und. 
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Lastly, a
 ,ve surround the Bay, COlnes a great belt 
of Niagara linlestone, having a thickness of 400 fept. 
It is one of the lllost Inarked fossil deposits in the 
Province. It forms the sides of the gorge of Niagara 
Falls, whose ,vater
 have cut through the lÏlnestone 
164 feet, and half as far below it into the black shale 
beneath. This forlnation then curves, past and under 
the west end of Lake Ontario, through five counties, 
and in its northerly course becomes the Blue J\;loun- 
tains in the county of Grey, rising 1200 feet over 
Lake Huron, or 1800 feet above the sea, and is the 
main fOI'Ination of the Saugeen Peninsula and 
Iani- 
toulin Islands. It is valuable building stone and 
burns to good lime. The geological terms used are 
those found in the report of the Onta"'rio Royal COlll- 
mission of 1890, though American geologists no,,, gen- 
erally class under Archaean both the Laurentian and 
Huronian. Laurentian includes the Archaic gneisses 
and granites; Huronian includes secondary granites, 
lluartzites and slates. Beside these COlne old sand- 
stones, ,vith conglomerates of various kinds. 
On these Archaean rocks, which were at SOlne period 
lüore submerged than they are no,v, the Silurian sea 
deposited limestone, so that the Lo\ver Silurian, Dr 
Ordovician, and Huronian often lie on each other, 
with a bed of iron or quartz between. The ,vest side 
of the Bay is, as has been shown, Silurian, the north 
and east Azoic; but here and there an outlier of 
limestone crops out on the Azoic siùe, as evidence that 
it once extended across the Bay. 



The Georgian Ba,y. 
I t is thought, hy Spencer and others, that there 
,,"'as a pre-glacial river entering the Bay north of the 
Indian Peninsula, and passing down hy Collingwood 
through Lake Silllcoe into Lake Ontario, near Port 
Hope. 
Great nUlnbers of lakes are found in aU Canadian 
areas of Laurentian and Huronian fOrIllation. Fronl 
one-half to one-third of the surface is covered with 
water. Through vast regions, these lakes, froln ] 00 
uliles in length, to the size of ponds, exist in thou- 
sands. 


(i0 


They are generally in chains or groups, and forIlI 
the lneans of travelling by caIloe, \vith connectious 
by streanlS and occasional portages, in any directioll. 
Each watercourse is connected with those on either 
side, by trails rnade and worn in the soil by ,vild 
aniInals-deer, moo:se, cariLou, bear and foxes. The 
Indians used theln as they sought gaBle, stealing 
along silently on soft lnoccasins or snow shoes, 01' 
journeyed ,vith canoe raiseJ over the head. - The trail 
remains visible, especially when protecteJ by over- 
hanging tree::;, for years after wild animals have ceased 
to use it as their run-,,"'ay. These narro,v winding 
courses are trod ",ith security by the explorer, hunter 
and voyageur, as they kno\v tþey are sure to lead to 
sonle part of the ,vatercourses. In maps of the ne'\
 
townships, the trails nre indicated by dotted lines. In 
the prairies of the \Vest they are followed Ly tb e 
half-breeds' creaking ox-cart. 
Falls, SOlne of thenl of considerable height, cascades 
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and rapids, are found in the rivers and streanls, con- 
necting the lakes, of great variety and beauty. \Vhile 
there is no ti<le in these inland waters, yet \vhen the 
wind prevaîls \vith strength for a fe\v hours, it causeR 
a rush of \vater from one inlet to another. There is a.n 
instance of this at the l\Links Islands, where a long 
narrow channel between high basaltic sides, ran dur- 
ing our visit like a lnill-race, and a village on the 
Grand l\lanitoulin is called Little Current, frOlTI n 
like phen01TIenOn on a larger scale. 
Froln variou
 causes a breeze is seldon1 wanting on 
the bay. The yachtsmnn will never lie long becahned 
on its surface. 
N Ulnerous places throughout the area ,ve have 
circumscribed, have marks of extensive glaciation, 
\vhich took place in these A.rchæan regions during 
the drift period. The surface of the rocks bears 
these ice In
Lrks in flutings, furro\vs and gl
ooves, and 
these are as plain on the tops of the hills as in the 
valleys. Not only have the beds of strealTIS anù 
ponds been so hollo,ved out, but the basins of the 
lakes have l)een enlarged. by glacial action. 
In the rnetaIllorphic regions in the northern parts 
of Untario, says ])1". Bell ((1) the rounded glaciatell 
surfaces of the tops and sifles of the hills have been 
left almost or quite bare in SOlne parts. In n10st 
places the SIlloothed and. grooved. or striated. rock sur- 
faces are covered. by a thick deposit of stiff clay, 111ixed 
\vith sand, gravel, stones and boulder&. This is kno \\Tn 
(a) Onto :Mineral Report 1890. 49. 
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as boulder-clay or hard pan. In Scotland it is called 
till, and this nanle is being generally adopted. An 
erronefJUS inlpression attributed these phenomena to 
icebergs, but says Dr. Bell, "The glacial phenomena 
of the drift period in these latitudes correspond, in 
every way, \vith ,vhat may be observed on a slnall 
scale in connection \vith Inodern glaciers and there 
can be no doubt that they are due to land ice. 
The striæl on rock surfaces were, it is conjectured, 
not all produced at the saine tilne: but by different 
glaciers. As the great Inass Inoved on, it became 
di vided into slnaller bergs, which would foUo,,," the 
valleys or be guided by their sides. The region of the 
Georgian Bay, as one of the great Ininer:11 depositaries 
of Ontario is, and will continue to be, of increasing 
interest and iInportance. A raihvay is proposed to 
be constructed frolll the mouth of the French River 
to \Vhitefish Station on the Canada Pacific road. This 
projéct has a very considerable bearing on the n1Ïning 
and lumbering interests and \vill do rlluch for their 
development. 'Vhitefish was forlnerly an iUlportant 
Hudson Bay Company post. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NATIVE INHABITANTS; THE A:-;:SIKINACKS AKD UTHETI. 
DISTL\GUISHED CHIEFS AND "TARRIORS. 
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. public Ineetings of the Indians 
to be held for that purpose by 
the Governor of the Province. The Quebec Act of 
1774, and the Constitutional Act, forn1Ïng the DOln- 
inion in 1867, contained similar provisions. The 
care of the 1 ndians, and their reserved lr1nds, is no"r 
vested in the DOlnillion GoverIUne!1t. 

rhe o1
ject of the Cro\vn, as. eXplained in the- 
((j:
) 
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instructions by the Colonial 
linister, LorJ Glenelg, to 
Sir F. B. Head, ,vhen Governor in 1838, was to segre- 
gate the red froln the ,vhite population until the 
former were, by education and paternal care, raised 
to a level and rnade able to compete ,vith the latter. 

'The fir
t step to the real ilnprovenlent of the In- 
(lians," says Lord Glenelg, " is to gain thcln over froln 
a ,vandering to a settled life, and for this purpuse it 
is essential that they should have a sense of perma- 
nency in the locations assigned to them, that they 
should be attached to the soil by being taught to 
regard it as reserved for theln and their children, by 
the strongest securities." Before the appropriation of 
reserves, the Indians have no clailn, except upon the 
bounty and benevolence of the Crown. After the 
appropriation, they becolne invested with ä, recognizee} 
tenure of land. They are ,yards of the State under 
pupilage. They have the advantages and safe guards 
of private citizens, having the present right to the 
exclusive usufruct, and a potential right to beconte 
indi vidual o\vners in fee after enfranchisenlent. Such 
part of their ancestral estate us is not required for 
reserves, is generally so
d: as deu)an(l arises, under 
treaty arrangements, l)y the Goveruruent" and the 
interest derived froln investrnent of the proceeds i
 
annually llivided anlong the Inelnbel's of the variouR 
bands entitled. (a) 


(a) The Five Nation Inùians, Iroquois, are specially refened to 
in the Treaty of Utrecht sec. xv. See also the St. Catharines J\Iilling 
Company v. The Queen, Ontario Law Reports, yol. ]0, and Appeal 
Cases, Law Heports vol. 14, 4.}; Houston's Constitutional Docu- 
ments 7'2. 
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The patern-d.l care and fairness exercised by the 
officers under Royal an.! Canadian authority, in the 
con- luct of their affairs, have almost uniformly secured 
the goofl ,vill of the aborigines, aUf} have saved our 
soil froln the horrors of J ndian nUl'3SaCres from which 
our Southcrll neighhors hàve often f'utfered, On 
Grand 1Ianitoulin Island, an( 1 at Cape Croker, are 
large settlelnents of civilizefl Indians, S01ne of 'Vh0111 
\ve lnet. The Chippe\vfl,s, other,yise kno,vn as Ojibe- 
,vas, anfl the Ottët\vas, of Lake Huron and the Geor- 
gian B
y, are (livided into fifteen ban(ls, settled on as 
111any reserves on the 
hores of the lake and bay. 
l\Iost of thenl are Christians in faith ,,,ith here and 
there a pagan faluily. \:Vhen Iueeting the ,vhites, 
they are generitl1y reservefl and reticent. 'Ye had 
evi(lence of their tacit,urnity to,vards strangers, ,vhen 
approaching I
inarney in the dark, and seeking the 
channel, ,ve hailed SOlne Indian vessels, using English 
an(l French, anel finally our best Chippewa, but not 
a \vor-l ,voul(} they reply to our call of "Fì'iend! 
Á111
i8 !" or "Bo' jvu' Nitsi!" There is probably no 
regiou where folk-lore and old tales, of ,,"ar and 
ronutnce, l
lore abound than in the isles auc;l on the 
shores of the Georgian Bay. The ancient CUStOlllS art' 
not forgotten and beneath every dark skin, though clad 
in" store clothes," there is a remnant of in bred and 
inheritetl superstition, which iR exhibited at certain 
seasons to a 1narked degree. l\Inny of them è.LSSPln- 
lJ]e.] thiR SUlnnler at the Sha\\rauHP'a Reserve, on the 
ð . 
east sifle of the 1 Hty to attend a ,val' dance. Even 
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after interluent with Christian burial rites, the grave 
is often at night stre\vn ,vith blankets, tin cups, pots, 
kettles, bowls, spoons and bits of cloth, articles which, 
according to their old superstition, would be useful to 
the shades in the spirit world. The Algic lVranito is 
thys slo\v to give way hefore the \vhite lllan's Theos. 
The Grand 
Ianitoulin Islan( I is through tradition, 
believed to be the (hveHing place uf both the Good 
Spirit, Gitci 
lanito, and of l\Iatci 
Ianito, the Evil 
One. At a chosen tirne each SUllllner, the different 
Indian bands of the Georgian Bay 
tl1(l Lake Huroll, 
Ineet at a selected spot on this island to "shoot the 
Evil Spirit." After perforrning 
Ollle \yilcl and fantas- 
tic (lances, with 111uch ho\yling and contortions, each 
Ulan seizes his gun and a sÏ1nultaneous volley is dis- 
charged, with great shouting. Festi vities foll0 \,..., 
sonletill1eS ending in noisy orgies, for these red nlen 
are not all teetotalers. The follo\ying extract fronl 
the report of the late Right Hon. Sir John A. ')lac- 
clonald, SuperintenlIent of Indian Affairs, dated 1st 
..1 anuary, 1886, wil1 be of int8rest for its condensed 
inforn1ation: "There are six day schools on :\lanitoulin 
Island and five on the mainland. The Indians of 
IHni- 
toulin IslanJ keep the roads, running through their 
reserves, in good order. This is especially the case on 
the \Vik\ven1ikong Reserve. The Indian population 
of the Superintendency of Northern Ontario is 3,343. 
They holtl 3,120 acres under culti\Tation. Their crops 
anlounted in the aggregate to -t.,2GD ùushels and 1,2!)() 
tons of hay. The fbh capturpd by the III were valued 
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at $18,4.30, and the furs at 
5,205.50, ,vhile the revenue 
derived frolH the other industries is estÍlnated to have 
amounted to $5,850." By arrangenlent with the Gov- 
ernlllent, the Intlians of the eastern part of l\ianitoulin 
have also, during 18K9 and since, cut a large arnount of 
Inerchantable timber. 
The land of the Hurons or \Vyandots, lay between 
the Georgian Bay and Lake SÍlncoe. I t ,vas a beau- 
tiful heritage with favoured surroundings, pure "rater, 
fertile soil, ganle and fish in abundance. 
This region is a prolific field for the \york of the 
archeologist. \Vhen single graves are opened, the 
skeleton is often found in a sitting posture, objectg in 
bone, shell, stone, copper and pottery are laid beside it. 
The burial places were generally great ossuaries, pits, 
containing the renlains of from a hundred to several 
thousand bodies. While burial sonletiines took place 
in single graves, the usual CUstOlll \vas, as each Indian 
died, to place the body on a stage raised above the 
reach of wild animals. At periofls of SOlne years, 
fixed at solemn councils, the remains ,yel'e taken do,yn 
simultaneously, the shreds of flesh "
ere car
fully rc- 
moved, large pits were made and into these all the 
bones were cast with much wailing auù noisy cere- 
Jnony. These ossuaries are easily found, the surface 
falling in as the decaying bones cease to Rupport it. 
Many of thelll have been opened, and speciulens froJn 
them, general]y skulls, grace the colJections of various 
JnUSeUlllS. It has heen usually thought that the Lurial 
of articles ,vith the dead "7H,S a. rcJigious act. If it 
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were, then the custonl would doubtless 
eldon1 have 
been onlitted
 but in many of the graves no such arti- 
cles are founel, and of the ossuaries, one may contain 
a thousand articles, and another scarcely a pipe or 
head. 

Ir. C. A. Hirschfelder, who is ,yell kno,v'Il as an 
archeologist, Hays as to this, "\V e kno,v that the In- 
dians lived up to their belief, and if it had been an 
act of religion to thus bury articles, then in each and 
every grave some article would be found. . . . l\ly 
theory is this, if one of these 'feasts of the dead' 
should occur during a propitious season, n1any articles 
could be spared, but if a famine stared the J ndians in 
the face, \vhich frequently happened, they ,,,"ould be 
too poor to spare articles, and it appears to 111e that 
the act of burial ,vas not one of religion, but one of 
respect." This opinion is not entirely acquiesed in by 
other authorities. The truth probably is that the rite 
of leaving gifts with the dead arose both fronl affec- 
tion and superstitiùn. 
The Chippewas and Otta,vas were not nluch con- 
cerned ,vith the internecine strife bét,vcen the Iro- 
quois and Hurons of t\VO hundred and fifty -years ago. 
They then resided to the west of the Huron territory. 
.As the Hurons anll their relations of the Neutral and 
Tobacco nations, ,y ho held the territory 
outh of the 
Bay as far as Lake Ontario, and along the north shore 
of Lake Erie, were driven out of their lands, the an- 
cestors of the present possessors came in and gradu- 
ally occupied it, the l\loha,vks and other Iroquois rc- 
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nlaining in rnore southern regions. The Otta,yas had 
specially chosen l\J anitoulin Island, anù the North 
Shore and Channel, as the seat of their nation. and 
jealously guarded them from .Moha,yk incursions and 
encroachment. The Otta,vas had at one tilHe set up 
their tepees along the ,vaters of the Upper Ottawa as 
far as Allulnette Island, and the site of the present. 
large to\vn of Prescott, but had not attelnpted long to 
hold that disputed territory. 
These people live in a tribal ,vay, the regulation of 
their afi
lirs is in the hands of councils chosen by thelll- 
beh
es. The oldest systenl of governlnent on the COll- 
tinent is in practical operation in their council-houses. 
Their coùe of rules anù regulations, ,vhen adopted 
and approved hy the Governor-Genera] of C:l.nada in 
Council, fonlls an excellent quasi-nlunicipal systenl, 
including the Inanagelnent of roads, fences, ditches, 
schools and pounds. They generally exhibit n1uch 
interest in educational lnatters. 
As anyone may desire, there is legal provision for 
him, with the consent of the 8up ;rintendent of In- 
dian Affairs, to leave his band and hecolne enfran- 
chised, ,vhen he takes the status of a ,vhite lnan ,vith 
the like privileges and obligations. This right ,vas, 
until recent years, rarely sought, but since the date of 
the incident about to be related, Indian IHell in the 
older provinces have had the electoral franchise ex- 
tenlled to therll on like terlllS as enjoyed l.y their 
white neighbours. 

lr. S. J . Dawson, for SOlne years lHeln Ler of 
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Parlièllnent for Algollla, relates that, ,vhen cnnvassing 
or votes at 'Vest Bay on the Grand l\lanitoulin, he 
accosted a 'v ell- known Indian \v ho ,vas a fur trader 
and had a general store, and asked for his vote. "Do 
you not kno,v that I an1 a lueIn bel' of nlY band," he 
replied. "But ,vhy not be enfranchised? ,,
ith fill 
your means you surely do not value the dole you 
receiv'e fronl governlnent!" "It iR not that," said the 
native patriot, " all I so receive is $8 a year. I n that 
building is, I think, 
lO,OOO worth of goods, but I 
,vould rather give all that than ahandon the position 
I occupy alnong lny people, or take any step that 
\vould separate n1e, in the least degree, fronl them." 
It is froln the residents along these shores, of pure 
and 11lixed blood, that Inany of the hardy voyageurs, 
raftsmen and axe men in IUIuber canlps, or engaged in 
moving the grèat tows of logs, covering lnany acreR 
in extent, are gathered. They are a jovial and hardy 
race. They are among the bras-est hunters and 
fishermen. The old French hlood 11lingles in the 
veins of not a fe,v of those occupying these northerly 
settlements. _
lany of the fanlilies have becollle 
known for their sterling character and independent 
circumstances. They have interests in valuable luines, 
some of \vhich \vere discovered or developed by 
their heads, or are well to do traders ,vith extensive 
bURiness ralnifications throughout the \vilder country 
to the north and west. Their young people are 
educated at the schools at Wikwelnikong and else- 
where in the district, and at the Shing,vauk and 
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\Va\'Tonosh Homes near Ste. l\larie, and there are 
l\Ietes ladies who have taken courses of lllusic and 
French in Toronto, 
Iontreal or Pètris. Among such 
falnilies the n
tlnes of Sawyer, CorLeau, Biron and 
D'Lanlorondiere are prominent. As to the Indians 
living in tribal manner-if happiness is to be secured 
by possessing a sufficiency, freedon1 fronl ren t or 
taxes, ànd from action in any civil court, all of which 
these wards of the Dominion enjoy, then they 111ay 
be considered signally favored. 
On inquiry as to how this legal protection acted 
on the character, we were told by white 111crchants, 
that while many of the Indians honorably lllake good 
their engagements, SOlne can not be trusted, and 
ùargains can only be safely conducted \vith thell1 on 
a cash Lasis. The strict honesty found by Henry, the 
old fur trader, all10ng their ancestors, is not so general 
now. He relates that he had the satisfaction of 
seeing all those to \VhOll1 he had advanced the price 
of peltries return, not thirty skins relnained unpaid, 
and this trivial deficit \vas occasioned by the death of 
one of the Indians, for 'vhom his family offered to 
Blake good t.he loss, fearing that until that \vas done 
his spirit would not rest. (a) 
In the neighborhood of the Georgian Bay Reserves 
\vild animals abound, th
 11100se and red deer. black 
hears, foxes, beavers, ,vater fowl, partridge or grouse. 
The dread rattlesnake and copper-head disappear 
\vhe n the pig is introduced. There is Inuch excellent 
(a) Henry's Trayels, part 1, cap. v. 
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Hoil un the Grand 
Ianitoulil1. In addition to the 
farms tilled by the Indians, are IHany occupied hy 
white residents in the neighborhood of the Inain 
Hettleluents, Little Current, Gore Bay, 
ludge Bayan(1 
l\Ianito\vaning. 8hegwiandah is also an irnportant 
and beautiful village. Hard \yooJ. is found as ,veIl a
 
the pine, poplar, spruce and heIulock, nor do \\re Ree 
on the shore the destruction by fire, leaving the rocks 
hare and black, so COlll1110n in the In ore fre(luented 
region of :\1 uskoka. 


KEE,JEK A
D ASSII(INACK-INDIAN LIFE AND 
TRADITIO
S. 


Ye who love the haunts of nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of t he forest, 
Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers, 
Through their palisades of pine-trees 
A nel the thunder in the mountains, 
\tVhose innumerable echoes 
Flap like eagles in their eyries ; 
List.en to these wild traditions. 
-SUIUJ of Hiawatha. 


T,vo young nlen of one of the tribes, still repre- 
Hented by the Indians of the Georgian Bay, 1ecaille 
favorably kno\vn to many in Toronto nlore than fifty 
years ago. Charles Te1Jisco Keejek entered Upper 
Canada College, where he developed niuch skill as a 
Jinguist, and was \yell thought of hy those 'W ho kne\y 
hinl. He aided the late Rev. Canon Ü')Ieara, in 
translating the N e,v Testalnent into Chippewa. 
Ir. 
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ü'l\leara \\Tas then a IniHsionary to the Indians of the 
({rand 1tlallitoulin. Keejek settled at the Indian 
villagt:' of \VolJonash, near O\ven Sound, "There he 
culti vated a sluall farln, and, by ,vriting and other- 
,vise, gave nluch attention to the aftitirs of his tribe. 
lie also for a tinle acted àS interpreter to the Rev. R. 
RoLinson, Oongregational n1Ïssionary. He ,vaR an 
excellent scholar, retiring in luanneI' and of finely cur 
features. He lllètrried a \VOffitUl of his peop
e and died 
at 'V obonash lnore than t\yenty years agu, leaving an 
intelligent ànd industrious faluily. 
Francis Assikinack, the other la,d, also hel( I high 
place in his classes; \vas on the prize list in lS-t 1 for 
good conduct aIllI nlap-dra\\Ting, antI in 1
-13 \VHS first 
foriH Loy and fir:-;t in \vritillg, gener<ll proficiency, 
(ireek ana geography. He \vas son of a Chief ,y ho 
lived to a great age antI ,yho \vas present at the taking" 
of l\Iacinac on the eastern.shore of 
Iichigan, four hun- 
dred n1Ìles north of Detroit. It ,vas sonletilnes calletl 
Fort :\lichilli-l\Iackinack, lllealling the Great Turtle, 
\\Then a hoy, on the :!llcl of June, 17ü3, in the Pontiac 
\\Tar. It \vas then that a hord of 
acs and Chippe\va 
Indians gathered round the fort in friendly disguise, 
lJut their synlpathies \vere \vith the French. Under 
pretence of a ganle uf baggata\vay, or lacrosse, they 
inauced the Ull\Vary garrison to COIne, as Rpectators, 
1 )eyond the palis<.H.1es, seized the ,yea pons, \y hich the 
stlua\vs ha(lIUeantiule cOllceale<l ulllIer their Llallkets, 
and then eusue(l a 1100lly nlassacre of officers and Inen. 
.L
ssikillàCk \\"us theu too young to take an active 


;) 
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part in this affair, nor did his tribe do so, though they, 
the Otta"vas, "
er
 in the neighborhood. (a) 
...L\ssikinHck and his friend, Tholl1as George Anderson, 
"vere a.gain at l\Iacinac "Then Fort Hohnes, as the cita- 
del 'YUS IUlllle(l, 'VRS taken by Captain R01Jerts, early 
in the 'YHT of It; 12. 
On the prairie, no"v included in the State uf Illinois, 
,vas a stocka(le, built in 168.1 by Durantaye, and in 
180-1< occupied by a sn1all Alnerican garrison. It ,vas 
called Fort Dearborn in honor of the General of that 
BaIne. Father 
Iarq uette had been there in 167 -t and 
planted tl n1Ìssion station. I t ,vas in the path of the 
explorer. Ln Salle and l;harlevoix visited it. In 
179(), Jean Baptiste du Sable, a colored lnan, settled 
on the banks of the skunk-infested streaUl ,vhich cut 
its ,yay pa"it the Inilitary post in the prairie do\vn 
to Lake 
Iichigan. The Indians used to say that 
"the first "T hite settler ,vas a negro." Then a Cana- 
dian, .1ohn l{inzie, fron1 Quebec, opened trade here, 
and ,vas for t,venty years the only ,vhite resident 
heyond the limits of the fort. 
After 
lacinac "vas taken, Assikinack appeared as 
the leader of a COlIlpany of Otta,va and Potta\vatolnie 
Indians, at Fort Dearborn. He \vas already kno\vn 
to General Harrison and other Alnerica,n authorities, 
and his naIlIe hat} l)een introduce(l into historical 
doculnents relating to Indian aff'(Úrs, as "The Black- 
BinI," and sometilnes as "The Black-Partridge." 
(a) Pontiac was principal chief of the Ottawas. Tecum
eh 
adopted him as his model. The action of .J nne, I ï63, is described 
in Parkman's "Conspiracy of Pontiac,'. Y 01. I., p. 
76; also in 
Henry's Trayels, Part I., ch. ix. 
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Captain Heald was in charge of Fort Dearborn in 
1812. To hin1 Assikinack ,vent and returned a sil vel' 
Il1edal he had received fronl his GovernUlent, saying 
he "vas unable to r
strain his young warriors, and being' 
conlpeUed to act as an enell1Y, he could no longer ,veal' 
the token of friendship. On the 15th of .August the 
garrison evacuated the place, but did not escape an 
unfortunate attack from the Indians, who \vere an- 
gered bec
use of a breach in the conditions of surren- 
der, thp soldiers having destroyed part of the amlnu- 
nition and arll1S ,vhich they had agreed to leavè intact. 
...\.ssikinack warned thell1 of their danger. He "'gent 
to the interpreter, 1\11'. Griffith, and said, in his own 
tongue and Illanner: "Linden birds have been sing- 
ing in IllY ears to-da,y; be careful on the In arch you 
are going to take." He restrained the Potta \\Tato- 
mies and Otta,vas ,vith him, in as far as ,vas in his 
po"ver. He personally saved l\1frð. HeInl, step-daughter 
of ßIr. Kinzie, from the scalping-knife. On the site of 
this post is now the proud city of Chicago. The place 
of conflict "vith the savages ttnd ,vhere the Americans 
surren(lered to Assikinack, is about fifty Jarùs from 
the lake shore, south of North street, anfl between 
Indiana and l\Iichigan avenueK 
The medal referred to \vas given to ' Black-Bird' at 
the treaty of Fort \Vayne, nUMIe by General Harrison 
on the 30th SeptelnLer, 1809. An engraving of it, 
the size of the original, is given at page 306 of Los- 
sing's Pictorial History of the \Var of 1812. On one 
side is the bust of President 
ladison, surrounded ,vith 
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the, \vol'tls "J
tlnes 
ladison, PreHident of the LT. S. 
1809." On the reverse t\VO hands are clasped; there 
are also a tOlllahù\vk anlI pipe, and the motto, ,. Peace 
and Friendship." It is entitled "The Black Partridge's 

ledal." There ,vas à distinguished l\Iandan Indian 
Chief calle(1 Black-Bird, who died. about the 1eginning 
of this century. Dressed in ,varlike paraphernalia, 
and place'll on his fëJ,\"orite ,vhite steed, the dead chief 
andlivinO' horse \vere buried tOífether on the banks 
ð 0 
of the 
lis
ouri river. (a) 
Our Otta\\ra chief is not to be confounded \vith hiln. 
The Departlnent of the Interior at 'Vashington has 
kindly furnished the \vl'iter ,vith a copy of the record 
of fi conference bet'ween Presi( lent 
I a(lison and an 
Indian delegation, llated 'Vashington, 5th O'ctober. 
1811. The Otta,vn 
 ation is there representec.l by 
,. Black-Bird or Siginoc, Chief of the Otta\VLt l)elegë1,- 
tion." ì\Iuch coulplaint is set out of breach of pro- 
n1Ïses nlade by Anlerican Indian COlllluissioners, an<l 
yet it is aHege(l peace had been lnaintained and the 
efforts of the Prophet, brother of Tecuulseh, are re- 
ferred to as of "one \vho has frequently ende
vourerl 
to stir up a hostile disp
sition in our nlinds towards 
the American people, but our ears arc closed to these 
bad birds which sing around us, and \ve have returned 
for ans,ver that w'hoever listenelI to the advice of the 
Prophet or his follo,ver:-; would be destroyed by the 
_\ Inerican people." (b) Black-Bird ,yas nctive during- 


(a) Geo. Catlin's Travels, yol. 2, 5. 
(v) For the treaties referred to see U. H. 
tatutes at large. yol. 7, 
pp. U3-115, and Am. Htate Papers, Indian Affairs, yol. 1, p. 761. 

ee also Appendix to this chapter. 
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all the time of this ,val' harassing the enenlY at N ifi- 
gara an(1 else\vhere. 
\Ve fin(l hinl attached to Captain 'V orsley's Con1- 
pany in Septen1ber, 1814, ,yhen that officer found it 
necessary to scuttle his schooner, the Nancy, at the 
rnouth of the Notta,,'asaga, ,vhere ,ye helieve her huH 
still lies, he at once took canoes anll passed through 
La,ke Huron to l\Iacinac. Here he .found the port 
blockaded by Con11110dore Sinclair \vith t\VO arnlerl 
All1erican schooners. These \vere gallantly boarded 
anrl taken. (a) 
Assikinack, ,yho is called 'Sackanaugh,' ,vas ob- 
ser\Ted just before the attack, 'with tobacco pouch and 
bottle of run1, scattering part of their contents on 
the \vaters of the bay This \yas with devotional feel- 
ings, and by ,vay of ilÏ\roking the "spirit of the 
,vaters." Then he rushed to the attack and ,vas 
alnong the first to leap on board one of the enemy's 
vessels. "The action was cro\vned ,vith success." 
This is all ßlorgan narrates. Young Assikinack 
,vas tohl by his father, that he, and a nUln bel' of 
other In(lians, bOà1'lled the ve
se] so noiselessly, that 
th
 crew, \"ho \vere in the cabin, only learned of the 
attack \vhen the ,var-\vhoop rang out, and finding 
theluselyes in the po\ver of the red \varriors, surreu- 
Jerell at lli
cretioll, The loss of the .JV a I
cy ,vas fur- 
thcr avenged by the taking of the All1Crican SChOOI1Pl'1-' 
the Tigre88 antI Scorpinn on the third and fifth of 
Septen1ber, 1814, in the Korth Channel. DoubtlesR our 


((t) 
rorgan's Guide to Canada. Longman & Co., lS
4. 
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red hero \yas at these events also, \vhich \yere the n10re 
notable as both these vessels had been in the falTIOUS 
engagen1ent under COllllllodore Perry and Captain Bar- 
clay in Lake Erie in SeptelnLer, 1812. )lorgan states 
that 'Sackanaugh' \vas a nephe\v of Teculllseh, the 
ffunous Shawanoe \varrior. If so, his hloorl \VH$ of 
right royal strain. In)1 r. Charles 1\Iair's beautiful 
draIna, "TecHlllseh," that heroic chief is the leafling 
character. 'Vhen he fell in hattle after the destruction 
of Fort l\1alden, General Harrison then ill conllnanrl of 
the enelny, after\yards President of the United State
1 
and grandfather of the late occupier of the 'Yhite 
House, pronounces his eulogy: 


Sleep well, Tecumseh, in thy unknown grave, 
Thou mighty savage, resolute and brave! 
Thou, master and strong spirit of the woods, 
Unsheltered traveller in sad solitudes, 
Yearner o'er \V yandot and Cherokee, 
Couldst tell us now what hath been and shall be ! 


The venerable \VilliaITI 
Ic1\Iurray, no\v Archdeacon 
and Rûctor of 
iagara, "Tas the first English Church 
nlissionary to the Indians of the north shore of Lakes 
Superior and Huron, having been appointerl by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Sir John Colborne, the late Lord 
Seaton, on the 2nd of August, 1 t):12. His 111ission 
heaflquarters \vere at Sault :Ste. 
ràri0. I n an inter- 
esting note, of date l;jth Octoher IHf)
, a(l(ll'essed to 
the wTiter, Dr. 
[c'lurray sa,ys: "I kne\v .Assikinack. 
He was interpreter to the UOVel'nnlent, huth at 1\Iani- 
toulin Island and along the north shore as far as 
PenetanguiHhene. He 'VH:-; a note(l lllan, and held a 
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prominent position among the Indians. The last time 
I saw hiln was in the summer of 1837. 
Irs. Jameson, 
the author cf ' \Vinter Studies and Sunllner Ralnbles,' 
paid us a visit at Sault Ste. ßlarie, and expressed a 
strong desire to see the Indians recei ving their present
 
at the 1\1 anituulin. Her \vishes "yere cOlnplied \yith. 
:\Irs. 
ic
Iurra'y and Inyself accoillpanied her in a sll1all 
bOH,t to that island. On our voyage r1o\yn to the island, 
\vhich took four days, \ve discovered a vessel on her 
\vay to the Sault. We hailed her to ascertain the ne\vs, 
and \vere informed that the King had died und that 
Queen 'Tictoria had ascende(l the thrune. On hearing 
that, 
Il's. Jameson exclainled: 'Poor thing, she little 
kno\vs the troubles of those \vho wear the cro\yn 
 ' 
On our arrival at the 
Ianitoulin I81an(1, \ye foun(l the 
Indians gathered in large nU1nbers from the surround- 
ing country. I,ll'. Sanluel Peters Jarvis, \vho at that 
tilHe "vas the Indian COlnulissioner, hall the lnrlians 
all asselnbled, and through the aid uf his illtelpreter, 
A8sikinack, \vho had before this beC0l11e a convert <uHI 
taken the Christian nanle of Jean Baptiste, their pres- 
ents \vere given theill. \Ve prtrted \\
ith 11rs. J alneson 
there, and she returnctl to Toronto \vith 
Ir. .1 ar\"is." 
In the third voluine of the book referred to, the 
talented authoress giveH a delightful account of her 
visit at the 
ault, and of those Inost interesting native 
ladies lllct there: )[r
. Schoolcraft and 
Ir
. 
Ic
Iurray, 
and their aged Inother, 1\1rs. J ohn80n, \V ho \VàS X eengai 
the heautiful daughter of \Vau1 Ojeeg, a fatuous Chip- 
pe\va chief. 'fhe voyage to 
ranito,Y(-tlling \nlS })}(tde 
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In n sInal! l)ut cOlnpnct an<1 \vell-huilt hoat. The 
conrse ,vas in the narro,v part of Lake Huron, bet\yeen 
St. 
T oseph's island and the nutinland, anel through the 
X orth Channel to the east end of 
lanitoulin J sland. 
ThuH they sailell, or rO\Vea, past the Inouths of tht' 
Garden and Thesalon riverN; the l\lissisauga, ,vhich 
has its source in the interior, 200 n1Îles north of the 
,vaters of the Korth Channel, and the Serpent river, 
\vhere no,,, are the great Cook IUlllber nlills, through 
an archipelag'O of islands, all clad in SUlnnler costulne, 
and ,vith beautiful vistas, . and ever changing scenes. 
They had four voyageurs, ThIasta, Content, LeBlanc 
and Pierrott, "all Canadian voyageurs of the true 
In'eed, that is, half-breed, sho'yh1g the Indian blood 
as strongly as the French." She \vas encha
lted ,vith 
the variety and 1eauty surrounding her on the trip. 
'Vriting of the young Queen, she says: "'Vhat a 
f;-lir heritage is this ,vhich has fallen to her! a land 
young like herself, a land of hopes, and fair, most fair 
 
Does 
he kno,v, (10e5 shp care anything about it 
 
\Yhile hearts are beating 'v ann for her and voices 
bless her, ana hanl Is arc stretcheLl out tOWltrrls her, 
even frolll these ,vild lake shores! " They caIne on 
the fourth day to a "Leautiful basin," nearly an exact 
ciI"cle, of (-) hout three 11lilps in circuInference: in the 
centre lay a little \yoocled island. and all aroun<l the 
shures rUSe f-iloping fro In the luargin of the lake, like 

tn aluphitheatre, covered \vith ,yigwrauls and Jo,IgeH, 
thick as they could stand an1icl interIningletl tree
, 
an( 1 bpYOIHI there aI
ose the t,tll pine forest, cl'o\vning 
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an(l enclosing the \vhole. bOll1e hun<lrecl canoes \\
erl' 
darting, hither and thither, on the ",raters, ur gliding 
along the shores, lUll 1 a 1eautifu I schooner lay againHt 
the green bank, 1\11'. .Jarvis, the Chief Superintendent 
of In(1Ïan Affairs, and Oaptain Anderson, the Agent, 
receiye( I the party. It "
fi8 a very noted gathering' of 
the \vild La-lHls \vhich \yas \yitnessed here, and even 
yet, l'enlelIlberetl and referred to as an historical event. 
There \vere lIlany chiefs of the Ütta\Va8, Potta\vato- 
Inie8 and Chippe\vëls, \vhose pro\vess \yas kno\vn frolll 
Thunder Cape to the ()hio. Their nledicine men, 
H(1l 1a \VS and papuoses \vere \vith thenl. Charles Kee- 
jek and Francis Assikillèlck, then lads of ten or t\\"'elve 
years, enjoyed the affair as only boys can. 
\y esleyan lllÏ
:::,ïonaries and ROlnan Catholic priests 
mingle(l \vith their converts. Of the Chippewas, 
Aisence, the Little Claln, \Yai-so,,
-\vin-de-bay, Yello\\T- 
head and Shingna-co
e, \vere 1110st distinguished. T\vo 
Ears, a faluons Potta\Yàt0111ic, \\Tas fantasticalIy dressed 
and paintel1, t\VO clusters of s\vansdo\vn depending' 
froIl1 each ear. \Yaub-Ojeeg, son of \Vayish-Ky, was 
a splendid 
pecinlen of Chippe\va Inanliness, six feet 
three inches in height, his dress rich and tasteful, a 
surtout of fine blue cloth, under \vhich \vas a shirt of 
gay colors, his Ïather's Inedal fastened on his breast. 
His scalping knife and pouch hung froln a Inagnificent 
enll)roiderecl LeU of WanlpUJu. His leggings ,vere of 
scarlet, eln1)roic1e1'e(1 ,,'ith rich bands, ùr, garters de- 
pending to his ankles. Four eagle's \ving feathers 
,vere placel1 in an 01nLroidered banrl around his head, 
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in proof of his Inartial prowess. He held a tOlllaha\vk 
in his hand. His fine features ,vere aln10st femininely 
Roft. Then fono\ved the distribution of presents 
and an adJress by 1.1r. Jarvis, ,vho eXplained that 
Governor Sir Francis Head, left Toronto inten(l- 
ing to preside, but hearing on the ,yay of the 
king-'s death, had found it necessary to return. Olel 
As-si-Kinack; the Black Bird, 'vas chief interpreter, 
translating the lneaning of the Superintendent's aù- 
llress to the great asselllbly, raising his voice to a 
high pitch, and speaking 'with much oratorical en1- 
pha.sis. "He is, 
Irs. J arneson states, the n10st cele- 
brated orator of the Ottawa nation." She ,vas told 
with pride that, on one occasion, he began a speech at 
sunrise ,vhich lasted ,yithout illterInission till sunset. 
.l\lokomaunish, an Otta\va chief and Shinguacose the 
eloquent Christian Chippe\va, 111ade long speeches in 
reply, ShinguH,cose, the Small Pine, ,vas father of 
Shing\yauk fronl \vhorn the" Shing,vauk 11olne" at 
Sault Ste. 
[arie, an important {;hurch of Englantl 
Indian school, received its nalne. _t flag on which the 
lion and beaver were \vorked, "Tas gil"en on the occa- 
sion, the Indians choosing the old OtÜt,va, chief, l(ish- 
I\:enick, to receive it. Then follo\ved canoe races, the 
light barks padrUed by squa\\Ts only, \\Tith a llUtn to 
steer, and a \var dance, ininlitably described hy this 
talented bra\ye WOlnan. An \vent on with good hu- 
IHour, and even good order, in the J11i(lst of confusion. 
" 'Ve are t\venty ,vhite people, \yith 3,700 of these 
.wild creatures around U"', and I never in lHY life felt 
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nlore security." ,V orl1 ,vas brought the Superinten- 
dent that a trader froni Detroit, ,vith a boat laden 
,vith rUIn, lay concealed in a cove, ready to ,vay1ay 
the Indians and barter his fi re- water for their ne\v 
blankets, guns anù trinkets. 
Ir. Jarvis detailed 
Assikinack 'with a canoe fun of stout nlen, "Tho soon 
boarded the intruder and threw his stock in trade of 
" ickute,vabu," to the fishes. 
,. The Black Bird is, she says, a Christian, and extre- 
lnely noted for his general good conduct and hi
 
declared enmity to the dealers in fire-\\rater." .A fe\y 
years after .l\1rs. Jalneson's visit, 
lr.
Longfello\y spent 
sonle tinle in the region of the uppel
 lakes. He had 
doubtless before this beco111e fan1Ïliar ,vith"the wTit- 
ings of Henry R. Schoolcraft, \vhù'\vas brother-in-Ia\v 
of Rev. Dr. 
lc:\IurrfiY, and celebrated as.
 the great 
delineator of native life and clHtracter. II is volUlne 
of Algie, or Algonquin, Researches,:,vas published in 
1839. It is also stated that 
IJ'. Longfello\y met some 
of our north shore chiefs, and bards, and had fron1 
their mouths legends of the Chippe,,'"as, Otta\vas and 
Potta\vatomies, as they sInokedjpipes of peace together. 
All these \vere soon after em bodie, 1.. in the Song of 
Hia"Tatha. 
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CHAPTER V. 


IXDIAN I,IFE AND TRADITIO
S COXTINUED, "CENSUS of 
1867 AXD 1
91," 
HINHUACOSE AND 
CAPTAIN AN DERSON. 


" From the Forest and the prairie, 
" From the great lakes of the N orthla.lld, 
" From the land of the Ujibways, 
" :From the land of the Dacotahs." 


HE scene of the poen1 is laid by 
this Alnerican patriotically among 
the Indians, chiefly Chippe\vas, of 
the south shore of Lake Superior, 
hut the life described was that of 
those ,vho met at the great g'n,ther- 
ing at 
Ianitov{aning. The legend 
of Hiaw'atha, or rather Taouuyaw- 
atha, the God of the 'Vaters (a) is 
a colIection of the nlyths and folk- 
lore (If the Indian den1Ï - god ca]]e<l 
}lanabozho by the Algonquins, including the Chippc- 
,vas or qjib,vays, Otta,yas and Pottawato1l1ies, antI 
IIiawatha by the Tro(luois. Schoolcraft states that 


[ 


(a) Parkman Conspiracy of Pontiac, Y' 01. I, 12. 
(84) 
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these stories \vere first related to binl by the Chip- 
pe,vas of Lake Superior in 1

2 (a). He ,va::; then 
Indian Agent at 
Iichillin1ackinac. 
Iana1ozho ,vas 
the el1l1odin1ent of the Algic conscience and Inanl
y 
yirtue. 'Yhatever the \visest and strongest of men 
could do, he could do; like Hercules, he rid the earth 
of Inonsters 
 his bIrth and parentage ,vere l11ysterious, 
his granlhnother was daughter of the 111UOn, and his 
father ,vas the west-,vind. 
Alexander Henry, in 1767, gave a version of SOIHe 
of the 
Iallal.Jozho legends. The Algic den1i-god 'Yèl
 
called al::;o :\lichabou, ßlessou, 
hectac, 
 anibqjou and 

 anibozho, and representell as the founder, and in- 
deed creator, of the Indian nations of X orth Åll1erica. 
His hurial place is on an Island, caned N anibozho, 
on the eastern siLle of 
Iichipocoton Bay on the north 
shore, and ,vas held in reverence by the natives in 
Henry's day. " I lande(l, he says, and found on the 
projecting rocks, a quantity of tobacco, rotting in the 
rain, together \vith kettles, broken guns and a variety 
of other articles. Hi
 spirit is supposed to Illake 
this its constant residence, and here to preside over 
the lake, and over the lntlians in their navigation 
and fishing. This island lies no farther from the 
main, than the tlistance of 500 yards." (b) 
Such is the last resting place of the nlythic Hia- 
,vatha, or 
lalla,bozho. It is on Canadian soil about 
100 Iniles north- ,vest fro III Sault 
te. .:\Iarie. The place 
(a) Introduction to " Hiawatha Legends" by Schoolcraft. 
(1J) Henry's Travels, part :!, cap. iv. 
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is still held in veneration as the chosen Lurial place 
of the hero-god, \vhose nalne has for hundreds of years 
been a household \yor(} in the wig\\ranlS of our Cana- 
dian aborigines. 
Longfellow claimed him as Alnerican in the saIne 
spirit that the late poet Laureate lllade the "fore- 
nlo
t Captain of our time, England's greatest 80n," 
not deeming it necessary to state that the great Duke 
first opened his eyes at Dungan Castle in the EUlerald 
Isle. (a) Canada lnay as certainly clainl to ha \Te on 
her Hoil the grave of Hiaw'atha as can Ireland to con- 
tain the birth place of the conqueror of Napoleon. 
In a late learned firticle by Rev. 'V. 1\1 Beauchalnp, 
the archeologist, on Hia
vatha, he states, "'Vhen 
Longfello,y's Hia ,vatha appeared, I ,yaR prepared to 
greet an old friend, and surprised at being introduced 
to an Ojib"ray instead of an Iroquois leader. The 
change ho\vever gave a broader field for his beautiful 
poem, a gain to all readers, but, as he retained little 
beyond the nalne, it may be needless to refer to that 
charming \york." (b) 
Ta-oun-ya-,vat-ha, here called the " Holder of the 
Heavens," is distinguished in this article froln Hia- 
\vatha, "the very ,vise nlan," "Tho ,vas an Onondaga 
Indian. Jluch attention has of late Leen given by 
other scholars to the study of folk -lore. The luyths of 
the Ojib\vays, illissisaugas, Otta\vas and other Algon- 
qu ins have been so well collated and analyzed by A. F. 
(a) Tennyson's Ode on the Death of "r ellington. 
(a) Journal of American Folk-lore, yol. iv. 295. 
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ChaIn berlain, Ph. D., that it is only necessary to refer 
to his published ,york. (a) Froln this we learn that 
a rock on the south-east shore of Thlichipocoton Bay 
Inarks ,yhere 
Ianabozho rested after junlplng across 
that piece of ,yater. 
On the north shore of the lake, eastwë.trd fronl 
Thunder Bay Point, is his grave, according to another 
legend given in the journal of the late Peter Jacobs. 
The nanle of 
Ianabozho (or Nanibozhu) has also 
been given to a lnountain overhanging the ,vaters of 
Lake Superior and to a point of land close hy. Near 
to that is stated to be a large inlpression reselnbling 
that left \v hen a luan sits down in the sno,v 'Yhen- 
ever the Indians pass by any of these places, they ,in- 
variably drop son1e tobacco, so that )Ianabozho may 
"lnoke in his kill o'd 0 III in the ,vest. These are not to 

 
lIe confounded \vith the figure of the 
Ianito seen fronl 
Port _\rthur, as he lies in his long sleep, boitl and 
grand, under the sky, fOrIning the crf'st of Thunder 
Cape, three lniles long and nearly one thou:-5ë.tnd feet 
above the lake. On a srl100th rock on the shores of 
the Ottawa, river, there are prints of hUlnan footsteps 
and near by a round hole, about the shape and size of 
a kettle. These the Otta\vas and Chippa\vas believe 
to be the track of 
lanabozho anc.l the kettle which 
he llropped. Into theHe tobacco is thro\vn as a luck 
offering. 
)[1'. John 
Iclntyre, of Fort \Yilliall1, one of the 
oldest employes of the Hudson Bay COlnpany, in- 


(a) Ihid, lU:3. 
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forms )l1e that a Inountain in Black Bay, Lake Supe- 
rior, is called Nanibozhu, an(l the Indians are never 
known to pass it \vithout thro,ving in a piece of 
tobacco. 
In 
lr. Paul Kane's valuable book, " \Yanderillgs of 
an Arti
t;' an account is gi\
en of JUallito,vaning in 
1845, as a village oLforty or fifty log' houses, built by 
the Provincial GoVel'lllUent for the InlIians, a Iniss ion 
\vith a church, a pastor, Indian agent, doctor anlI 
Llacksnlith, all paid by Goverulnent. 
Ir. l(ane ,vas 
au elnillellt painter, ,,,ho spent several yearH 
unong 
the Indians of the Canadian Xorth- \Yest. The Cana- 
(lian GoverUInent purchased Il1any of his pictures of 
Indian life, but Inost of these \\.ere unfortunately con- 
sUIned by fire. Others, fOl'ulÏng an interesting collec- 
tion, are possessed by Senator Allan of Tf'rullto. The 
artist found nearly t\yO thousaull Indians u,vaiting 
the arrival of the vessel freighted ,vith their annual 
presents, cOInprising guns, anllllunition, axes, kettles 
and other ÌInplemellts useful to the Indians. .Assiki- 
nack, called here "Sigennok," ,,-as, 
Ir. J(ane ::-;ays, 
an acute and intelligent Indian, appointed to dis- 
tribute to his tribe their due share of the preSel..lts 
annually consigned to theln. He 'YWS styled Interpre- 
ter, though he could not speak English, Lut his natural 
eloquence ,vas such that he possessed great influence 
over his tribe; "indeed," says ßll'. I
a]lel "it is to the 
untiring volubility of his tongue tha,t he O"'(\S his 
IUtIne, , The Black Bird.' " 
Captain Anderson, then Superintendent of Indiall 
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Affairs, related to 
Ir. Kane a sàd tale of Assikinack's 
depravity in his younger days, through excessive 
(It-inking. He was, \vhen under such influence, à 
11laniac, only to be controlled by luain force, \v hich 
\vas attended with danger o\ving to his H-erculean 
strength. His attendants therefore, when he \yas so 
crazed, plied him with n10re spirits, until he sank into 
insensibility. Captain Anderson found hinl once in 
such besotted state, lying in front of his lodge in 
drunken oblivion, and bound hin1 hand and foot \yith 
strong conls, placing a decrepid boy to \\Tatch near 
hÎIn. When Assikihack a\voke, he angrily denutnlled 
of the boy, \vho had dared to treat hirn \v-ith such in- 
dignity? The boy, without replying, called the cap- 
tain, 'who c0111ing told the chief that he had been 
bound by the boy by his orders, alHl left exposed to 
the derision of the camp, a shalneful position for one 
who pretended to 1e a leacler of his people. Th(-'n fol- 
lo\ved a severe lecture on intelnperance, \v hich the 
fettered \Vè1ITior took so \yell to heart, that he pro- 
mised to foreyer abandon his degrading habit. Cap- 
tain Anderson then unbound him, and Assikinack is 
said to have never been kno\vn to yiolate the pl'on1Ïse 
so made. He is also said to have used aU his eloquence 
in endeavours to persuade his people to renounce 
heathenisln for Christianity, and at a protracted COUll- 
cil or nleeting, to have spoken almost \yithout ceètsing 
for three days. A gentlen1an, ,vho Inet hilll at an 
Indian Treaty gathering at Penetauguitihene about 
1856 foul1(l hinl still active and influential 1nt Hluch 
G 
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bent and aged. He died on the second of N oven1 bet., 
] 8G6, at the 
"ge of 98 years, and ,vas interred at 
'Vikv{enikong, as ,ve are informed by the Rev. 1). 
Duranquet of that n1ission. 
Y oun a Francis ,yas a nohle S p ecilnen of his race 
o ' 
stood six feet one inch in his stockings, ,yas of lithe 
fornI, jet-black hair, sOllle,vhat aquiline nose, piercing 
eye and had small and beautiful hands and feet. 
He rnastered languages with ease, and read history 
,vith avidity. He left college after entering the sixth 
forIll, but continued his readings under the care of 
Bishop Charbonnell, and S0111e other culti vated French 
clerics, then in Toronto, for he was a devoted Roman- 
ist. He carried froln the college excellent testinlonials 
frOill toe principal, ::\11'. Barron, and frolll Dr. 
IcCaul. 
His favorite pa
tilne in ,,,inter ,,,as the luaking of 
sno,v forts ,vhen, sides being taken by each boy, the 
opposing forces attacked each other váth sno,v balls, 
not ceasing till the stronghold ,vaA taken. In agility 
and strength of hudy he distanced most conlpetitors 
but did not care for cricket or other galnes of ball. 
Lacrosse hall not then been introduced as a ,vhite boy's 
gan1e. He shot a robin on the ,ving ,vith his bo,v 
and arro\v and his airn ,vith a rifle "
as unerring. On 
one occasion he ran a race in the Queen's Park ,vith a 
nlounted English Officer and got to (
ueen 
treet in 
a half n1ile run, before the galloping horse. He ,vas 
enlployed in the GovernInent Indian Departillent, his 
appointn1ent as clerk and interpreter being dated lOth 
August, 1849, 'v here his kno\vledge of languages and 
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of his people pro\Ted of servic
. \\"Then fi]]ing t.he 
office of interpreter to the Departlllent, Assikinack, 
,vho styled hilnself " a warrior of the Odahwahs," read 
four able and critical papers before the Canadian 
Institute at Toronto. Three of these are in their 
journal of 185H, the first on " Legenlls antI Traditions 
of Oc1ah\vah Indians," the secOllrl on their" Social and 

Val'like Custolns " and the third, \vhich is completed 
in the yolume of 1860, on their language. The late 
hunented Sir Daniel \Vilson, then editor of the journal, 
appendeù an editorial note to the first article in which 

\ssikinack is stated to have been a fullblood Odahwah 
or Otta,va Indian, sent to the college by ::\Ir. Saluuel 
P. Jarvis, Superintendent General of Indian Affairs in 
1840, ,vhen totally ignorant of the English language. 
In style of cOlnposition the articles referred to are 
clear and eloquent and seenl 1110c1eled after l\facaulaY'R 
historical essays. The proper nanle of his nation ,vaR 
O(lahwah, as given, but he sublnits to variation into 
()tfalPu, by ,vhich it is no,v generally kno\vn. His 

 liscussion of the nOIIlenclature of the nUIuerous tribes 
of this nation, their customs" Ododanls " or coats of 
arUlS, their councils, Inarriage and funeral-rites, fcasts, 
11lodes of governnlent, religion, legends and Inyths are 
uriginal anlI n10st intereHting. Anlong the last, arc 
those of the creation of lnen from "lnere anÏ1nals 
"Talking on four feet,nlute, filthy, acorn-eating savages, 
until, frolH constant fighting, scratching and \vhat-not, 
they learne(l to stand erect and \valk upon their feet." 
The flood ,vith 
lanahLozho for Noah, is a lOllO'er 
b 
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story. This delni-god is of course the sarne as l\Iana- 
bozho or Hia,,"'atha, but Assikinack does not refer to 

lr. Longfello,v's poeln, then published for sonle tilDe. 
\Ve are given to understand that he did not regard it 
as an entirely accurate representation of the charac- 
teristics of his race. He felt perhaps some jealousy or 
pique, as a ,varrior of the Odah\vahs, Lecause of the 
author giving his hero the Iroquois appellation, in- 
stead of his native Algonquin, 
1 anabozho, thus hon- 
oring a nation ,,"'hirh had been at enn1Ïty \vith his 
o\vn froln tilHe inln1enlorial, and 'whom he regarded 
a.s but inter10pers or trespaRsers on the north shore. 
In the 111yth, as related by Assikinack, l\Ianabozho 
made of a piece of Inud a large island which he placed 
in th
 agitated ,vaters where it continued to increase 
until it formed the earth, as it is no,v. He continued 
to reside ,vith men some timé after the flood, instruct- 
ing theln in the use of Inany things necessary for 
their ,yell-heing. "lIe then told then1 that he \yas 
going a\yay from thelll; that he \vould fix his perlna- 
nent residence in the north, and that he ,vould neyer 
cease to take deep interest in their \velfare. As a 
proof of his regard for Ina.nkind, he assured theln 
that he ,vould, frolll tilne to tilne, rfiisé a large fire, 
the reflection of \vhich would be visible to thenl. 
Hence the northern lights are regarded by the Inclians 
as the reflection of the great fire, kindled occasionally 
for the purpose of ren1Ïnding thenl of the assurance 
Inade of old by their hellefactor. Another legen(l 
was, that the tribes \vere one and the saIne people at 
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the beginning. Then great disputes arose, as to the 
foot of a bear ,,,hich ,vaH a favorite Algonquin viand, 
second only to roast puppy, and ,vhen they could not 
Blake up their (lifferences, they lp1Ïetly dispersed in 
various directions, and their chilllren ùecan1e (listinct 
nations unller different nalnes. A Inyth heard by hiln 
in childhood \VaH, he thought possibly a tradition or 
lnclian account, of the rescue of the Israelites and the 
drowning of the Egyptians, by the \vaters of the Red 
Sea. It is usually told, he said, as follo,vs: "Severnl 
brothers, or a body of Inen of the tribe, ,vere pur- 
sued and hard presseù by fierce enenlies, and being 
driven to the en(l of the earth. When it was ilnpos- 
sible tor them to retreat any further, one of theJn 
suddenly turned round and struck the earth \"ith his 
stick, ,vhich imlnediately opening, all their pursuers 
,,,,ere swallo\ved up in the ya\vning abyss, the earth 
closed again, anJ thus he saved his companions and 
hinlself frolll death." 
..A.ssikinack expressed the opinion that his relnote 
ancestors entered AIllerica frolll Asia through what is 
kno,vn as Jtussian Aillerica. Referring to the name of 
his village, 
Ianitowaning,in the great island of the bay, 
he she\vell that the Odah ,vah ,vord for god ,vas )'lanido 
Qt' 
Lahnido, the personation of terror and irresis- 
table power. He called attention to the relnarka1Jle 
circulnstallce that the Seiks of Hindostan, and other 
Hindoos
call their snprenle God l\Iahadeo ,vhen viewed 
in the light of Destroyer, that these ,vords, Alahnido 
anl1 ..1.11 ahadeo, should resern ble each other in sound 
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and in signification, was, he reasoned, not altogether 
the \vork of chance. The remainder of the vtord, 
'waning, Ineans hoUo\v or cave. There is a part of the 
adjacent bay in ,vhich the Indians say they could 
never find bottoln by their longest trolling lines. Fronl 
this circUln8tance that spot in the bay received the 
nalne l\Ianito,vaning. On this island his ancestors 
were settled ,yhen Colulnbus first sighted the 'Vestern 
World, frolll this they sent a party of \varriors to 

Iontreal, on learning of the arrival of the French 
there. \Vhen the party returne(l their canoes ,yere 
laden \vith strange articles ,vhich they had received 
from the 'Valnitikgooshe, as they cal]eJ the foreigners, 
fron1 the fact that they kept their goods in boxes of 
,vood, as that \vord Ï1nplies. There ,vas a sad ronlance 
in his life. H'e becfilne engaged to an English la(ly of 
culture aIirl position. Then he fell ill and consulted 
a physician, ,,,,ho found hin1 suffering frolll decline, 
and coulLl not entirely conceal his anxiety, yet feared 
to speak the truth. The young Assikinack sought a 
friend and begged him to learn all. To hil11 the doc- 
tor said, I' Yes, the Indian will die." On Ineeting hiln, 
Assikinack read his fate in his friend's sad face and 
said: "I see IllY friend I lllust die." Then he Inan- 
fully put his affairs in order, wrot
 a touching fare- 
,veU to the lady 'VhOlll he had hoped soon to he his 
bride, obtained leave of absence from his office, and 
\vent h0111e to his people on the Isle of the l\Ianito. 
As he discussed his sad fate ,vith his Toronto frien(ls 
he said: "There is a beautiful 111Hple grove in Iny 
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people's old can1ping ground, I \vill put up a \vig\vam 
and end IllY days there." Soon a \vhite Inarble slab at 
Wik\vemikong lllarked, as it still does, his last resting 
place. He died on the 21st N ovelnber, 1863. The 
township, in \vhich the viHage is situate has been 
given his tribal nan1e Assikinack. ROlnance is often 
said to form no part of the Indian character, but \ye 
kno\v ho\v chivalrous, as also ho\v cruel, the \varrior 
could be. Assikinack \yould sOllleti n1es refer in sad- 
ne:-;s to the decadence of the Spartan character, and 
the vices \vhich \vere llestroying his race. Of their 
oratory he once said: "There \vere gooll speakers 
al110ng the Indians fOrlllcrly, but I have too rnuch 
reason to believe that there are no such speakers to 
l)e founel aI110ng then1 at the present day. In n1Y 
opinion it \vas chiefly o\ving to their deep conten1pla- 
tion in their silent retreats in the days of youth, that 
the old Indian orators acquired the habit of carefully 
arranging their thoughts; \vhen, instead of the shout- 
ings of drunken cOlnpanions, they listenerl to the 
,v;trbling of birds, \vhilst the grandeur and the beau- 
ties of the forest, the llu1jestic cloulls, \vhich appear 
like n10untains of granite flot1ting in the air, the golden 
tints of a SUUllner evening f)ky, and all the changes of 
nature, which then posse:-;sed a lnysterious significance, 
cJlubined to furnish alnple lllutter for reflection to the 
contelnplating youth." 
, He \vould also relate to his friends, \vith earne:-;t- 
nesf' and flashing eye, the valorous traditions of his 
raCe. He \vas the youngest Hun of hiH father'f) third 
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,,,,ife. Late in life the old l11an, bEnd ,vith age, told 
his lJoy 111any inci(lents of Ottaw'a and Iroquois con- 
flicts. It \vas a tradition of his nation that they had, 
hundreds of years ago, COllle fronl the south-\vest 
ascending by the 
Iississippi and its tributaries.- 
Representatiyes of both the Otta\vas and Chippe,v"aR 
()ccupy the reserves of the Georgian Bay in peaceful 
pursuits. Yet they \vere slowly disappearing and 
fading a"vay, and thitl ,vas l110re apparent in his day 
than no\v. Discussing this ,vith young Assikinack, 
()nce in Toronto, he answerell, " Yes, ,ve are going it 
is true, and \y hen ,ve are gone our deeds ,yill still fill 
pages in the w"hite U1an's history. 'Ye have in Canada 
Iningled in hitl ,val'S, first against hin1, then ,vith hin1, 
<lgainst the COlTInlOn enen1Y." 
Desirous of learning the facts as to the prospects of 
the Indians under Governlnent care in the older Pro- 
vinces, inquiry luade of the .\Iillister having Indian 
affairs under his charge has elicite41 the valuable table 
giving the relative nUlnbers in 18ö7 atHl 1891 in On- 
tario and Quebec, she,ving a gratifying result. This 
table is appended. 
Being in a cOlnulunicati ve l11ood, speaking of the 
:\Ioha,yks, and of the slaughter of the Hurons, young 
Assikinack 
aid, "They ,vere great ,yarriors, and Inas- 
tel'S of the art of ,val', as they unllerstood it. They 
drove the Hurons systelnatically frOlll the lakes and 
frorn Canada 'Vest. They attacked the French and 
Hurons at La Prarie, ,vithin sig'ht of fortifie<l l\lon- 
treal. They plundered the great warehouses and 
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burnetl their victinls before the eyes of the inhabi- 
tants and garrison, and left as lJuietIy as they caIne, 
for their hOlllCS in the old province of New York." 
He probably referred to the invasions of the Five 
Nations in 1689. 
There is, he sait!, [t legen( I I learned frol'll nlY 
father of an affair Let\veen the Odahwahs and the 
IHoha\vks, \\Thich took pläce near \vhere a to\vn is no\y 
being laid out on the Georgian Bay, and a raihvay 
built from Toronto. It is a high piece of land, having 
a good outlook east\vard and westward. The 

Ioha\vks and other Iroquois, to the nunlber of one 
hundred or lnore, \vere here encalnped. They uEed to 
come north, to the vicinity of the Blue !\lountains, by 
the 
 ahdo\va-Sahgi river, now called the N otta\va- 
saga. The Odah\vahs occupying the 
Ianitoulin and 
Saugeen Peninsula, resented their encroacillnents. 
Sahgilnah, their great ,varrior chief, found the 
Moha,vks on this high land called then, and by the 
In(lians to thi
 day, Sahgiluah's watching place. lIe 
Hpied out their calnp and found them feasting and 
dancing. suspecting no danger. He then gave his 
men or(lers to be ready. After night fell, he entered 
the c
unp alone and renloved the arlllS, the short stiff 
l)o,vs, <-tnd the gUllS of the Rleeping \varriors. The 
Odah wahs then crept through the ,voods and in 
canoes, in shado\v and darkness, along the coast, and 
gained the highland at rnidnight. The Moha\vks 
were sleeping in circles rounJ their extinguished 
cíunp fireH. Behill(l eHch \\rarriol' ,vas hiH property 
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pole, on which, in a buckskin Lag, hung his. penuuican 
and other effects. The ,var-,vhoop rang out over thl
 
beautiful bay, and ,vas echoed l'ack frOtH cliff to 
i",land, w'hen the 
fohawks found then1selves Lefore 
a foe relnorseless as panthers. A f
"T only e
cape(1. 
The heads of the slain ,vere cut off and fixed, each on 
his property pole, ,vith ghastly faces to,vard the lake, 
in a 11lockiu.Q' ,vatch of horror. Sahainw.h then 
L' ð 
loaded a canoe \vith provisions ànd annl1unition, and 
gi ving it to the capti Yes, ordered thelll to go hO
l1e 
and never to return ant I to tell their people that 
Sahgitnah held ,vatch on the Bluè :\Iountains, and 
,vould place the head of every 
loha,yk ,vho ,voul,l 
there intrude, on his pole ,vith face turne(] to,va1'd the 
lake. The site of this n1as
a
re 'n1S, as .,A_ssikinack 
understood froB1 his fath er, on the high land over- 
looking the Georgian Bay, a little west of the present 
to\vn of Collingwood. 
Francis Assikinack ,vas an interested student of the 
late ,val' bet,veen the K orthern and Southern States. 
When the fighting approached the old hattle-grounds, 
where his forefathers had contended, his 111artial 
spirit ,vas intensely arouseJ. 
Iore than this, he 
seemed to have inherited sornething of t.Ile po,vel' of 
his faluous grand uncle, the Prophpt, brother of 
Tecumseh. On the morning of the seventeenth of 
September, 1 t)62, he said to a friend in his office: 
" There is troul)le 80111e\vhe1'e, there is a great lJattle 
going on. I feel it in the air." Soon the telegraph 
announce<l the terriLle conflict at ...\.ntietanl, IJetwt'en 
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the forces under 
lcClellan and Lee. Had he lived in 
earlier days he would, no doubt. have been a noted 
leader of his race. In the fe\v years passed aUlong 
white people, his ability, industry and an1Ïa1JIe 
character \von hiln many friends, and proved hiJn 
fitted to take an equal place \yith men of refÌnelnent. 
It has been a pleasure to his fe\v surviving friends, 
who aided in collecting particulars of his career, thus 
to keep his nlemory green, as it is to the ,,'riter to 
Blake known SOHle of his excellent qualities and the 
lnanner of his end, at once so sad and so characteristic 
of his heroic race. 
The school record of Keejek, ",'hose nanle signifies 
the sky, and of Assikinack is given f1"on1 reference to 
the college register hy the present Principal, George 
Dickson, l\I.A. He infers that Assikinack ,vas the 
cleverer of the two. The nanles appearing on the 
dass lists \vith these boys are of such nlen as Adaln 
Crooks, \vho lived to be a distinguished Ia\vyer and 
statesnHtn; J. J. King-slnill, a judge; N orlnan Beth- 
une, an en1Ïnent physician, and 'Yilliam 'Y edd, 
1.A. 
the classical scholar. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PIOXEEH YESSELS; CLIMATIC n,FUEXCES; THE 
:FI
HERIES. 




"".
 HE .fol
o\ving account of .pioneer 
,.,-'C
.
 

;' . 'Of shIppmg on the Georgian Bay 
,. 
r
 . .f
:: , _? is given by 
lr. A. C. Osborne, 
"..- 
 . r.
'1 of North Bay. T\vo vessels, 
_: ' I 
.,
, th
Nau'a8h.and 'l'ec":'TI18cth, were 
.:j JI! ..".,
..:
. bUIlt at ChIppewa m 1818 an? 
-=- : - --
 l . 
 \yere ?rought to Penetangul- 
-
 .::;j shene In 1819. The next year 
Dr. Tarte, first lnilitary sur- 
geon, ,vas buried on ThIagazine 
Jslan<l \yhich is opposite the 
present Juvenile Reforlnatory. The dock-yard \vas 
huilt that year. T,yo side-,yheel stean1ers and one 
sloop-rigged Ye
st'l ,yere built in the years 18il, '22, 
anfl '23. They ,yere nalued respecti ,-rely E"xperi?nent 
11lino8 and Bull-Frog. The last ,yas conunanded by 
COlllmodore \Y ooùen. Each of these crafts \yas sup- 
plied ,vith one cannon and manned by royal navy 
fo'eamen. The TVa,nde1"er ,vas after"
ards brought 
over fro In K otta \Vas aga by Jeffery to carry stone 
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for the barracks. The Water- TV itch also caIne from 
Nottawasaga or }tIacinac, having been taken from 
the Americans. Her exact history is not known. 
She, with the N awash and Tec 1.tm seth, are sunk 
in the harbour of Penetanguishene. The other 
vessels \vere taken out of cOlnn1ission and dis- 
lnantled. In 1t)22 Lieutenant, after\vards Adrniral 
Bayfield, cOlnmenced the survey of Lake Huron in a 
vessel called the Recove1'OY, furnished by the Goyern- 
lnent. It is not kno\vn where she was built. The 
.1Ye'iv Recovery was built at Fort \Villian1 in 1825, and 
furnished \vith two weeks' provisions to continue the 
survey of Lake Superior. The old 
Iagazine was built 
at Penetanguishene in 1
26-27. Its l'eI11ains are still 
on 
lagazine Island. 
lr. Osborne procured the aboye 
information from 
Ir. John Cowan, \vho was born in 
1806 and dieù in 18Ð2, in the Township of Tiny and 
\vho \vas with Adlniral Bayfield from 1822 to 1825 
inclusive. 1\11'. Co\van assist,ed Adn1Íral Bayfield in 
building the lVe'iv Recovery at Fort 'Villialn and in 
launching and rigging her. "\Yhat becalne of the 
vessel ultiInately I have," says 1\11'. Osborne, "no 
Ineans of knowing. 1\11'. "Tilliam Fraser tel1s lne he 
frequently sa\v the Mino.'{ and E;rperiment pass up 
the Wye River past old Fort Ste. Marie, and into :\lud 
Lak e. This was years uefore the bridge over the 
river was built." 
In \V'inter the Georgian Bay is locked in ice, frolll 
two to three feet in thickness. It n1ay be ilnagineJ. 
that its aspect would then be dreary. But one vtho 
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ha
 often traverRed its surface, in \vinter, on snow 
shoes. as 'well as in canoes in SUll1n1er, aftirn1s that 
such is not ahvays the case. The margin of the bay, 
and the islands, produce a relieving back-ground of 
evergreens. The n1aples, eln1s, ashes, and other deci- 
duous trees, sho\v their bare trunks. The colors of 
the rocky Rides, w'here the sno\y has no hold, reveal 
the syenitic red, and silurean and granitic grey, and 
the darker traps. The thousands of islands, whi('h 
fringe the north-shore, for Inany n1ÏleR, are blended 
in the view of the COttRt line. The lig'ht sno\y upon 
the ice i
 driven in all directions, under a clear sky. 
Then clouds of frozen vapour reflecting the sun's rays 
produce novel effects, as they are ,,-hirJed upwardR, 
and then on,vards, on their courses, by the currents of 
air. ,,-ratchetl froln the \yindo,,," of a cosy hOlnestead, 
or froll1 an en1Ïnence, they afford su1Ôect-n1atter for 
conteInplation and adlniration. It IllUSt not be as- 
sUIned that the ,vaters beneath the \",hite blanketing, 
are n10tionless. The currents n10\'e in their courses as 
they did in Sl1111mer, \vith the variation caused by 
protection frolll the direct action of the \yind on the 
bay itself. The currents froIH the lllany rivers are 
f;oon lost in the mass \vith w'hich they III iugle, but the 
,vinds upon Lake Huron blo\y up the waters into this 
hay, and the lesser bays are affected by the pressure 
caused by these greater currents. A south-,vest ,vind 
will force the \Varnler and deeper ,vaters of the lake 
through the sixteen ntile pntrance, between Cape 
Hurd on the Saugeen Peninsula, and the Grand Thlani- 
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toulin, anù thence it \yill pass along the north-shore to 
the head of the bay, \vhen, lueeting currents frolll the 
S orth-Channel anlI rivers, it "Till be distributed to- 
wards the centre. The \yaters beneath the ice are thus 
always in Inotion and of varying telnperatures. This 
uneasiness of the ,vater, in connection \vith the ,vind 
pressure fronl above and expansion, causes the ice to 
crack and to overlap, and force itself on points and 
islan<ls. Hence long seanlS appear frolll headland to 
headland, n10st dangerous to teanlsters and snO\\T- 
:-;hoers. 
In _\ pril the bay is clear of ice; the ,,"oods give up 
their sno\\?, the guUs return and the fieldb again 
aSSUlne their verdure 'Y ann 
lay brings out the 
vpgetation in its early sunuuer dress. The birds have 
come lJack, the hUlllnling-bird is preparing for house- 
hold duties, in sunny co\'es, and insect life is every 
,y here acti ve. 
\Yhen the United Elnpire Loyalists enlÌgrated froln 
the revolted colonies, no\y the U nitell States, Canada 
,vas held to be a northern Siberia, but the peach 
stone ,,,'as planted and the tree fruited. The region 
they had conle to, proyed to be equal to that they had 
abandoned. Ko\v \ve kllO\\T that our Great North- 
'Vest i3 the natural hOlne of the wheat plant, and 
also excels in root crops. The finest fruit is raised on 
the south shore of this Lay. Apples of delicate 
flavour and free fronl blen1Ïsh, have been produced at 
Sault Ste. 
Iarie, at the \yest end of the North Chan- 
ne 1. In a few years as good ,viII be raised at the 
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head of the N ipissing, 100 111Ïles north of O,ven 
Sound. Potatoes are ripe on the first of July on the 
ßlanitoulins. On the '3outh shore of J<-ulles' Bay, the 
\VinJsor bean flourishes in perfection. At TenlÍscaln- 
ingue, 150 n1iles north of the Georgian Bay, nlaize, 
potatoes, barley and oats are produced, all of fine 
quality. .àluch climatic influence is to be attributed 
to the heat-preserving po\vel' of the inland lakes, 
which telnpers the cool ni
ht air. The Georgian Bay 
is, as will be seen, south of the latitudinal centre of 
Ontario. The fact is established, that with proper 
cultivation, including drainage, farlHing can be car- 
ried on ,vith good results, in the enorrnous fertile 
area south, east and west, of Jalnes' Bay. The Jay 
will come when cattle, root-crops, lJurley and other 
grains "Till be largely produced and exported fronl 
that country. (a) 
The \vhite fish and sahnon trout of the Georgian 
Bay are highly esteell1ed and the business carried on, 
in the taking of thenl and other fish, is extensive. 
"There are more than 2,000 n1iles of nets in the 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron," said an inteIIigent 
fisherman of the 11 inks. His estinlate ,vas not 
thought extravagant by his fel1o,v craftslnen. 

lrs. Jameson in her" \Vinter Studies and Suuuuer 
Rambles in <:anada," referR ,yith ent.husiaslll to the 
whitefish of the upper lakes. "I declare to you that 
(a) See Evidence of .J. C. Bailey, C. K, and others in the 
RepDrt of the Royal Mineral Commission, Ontario, 1890; also the 
Ontario Government pamphlets on "The Algoma District," IS7S. 
The Report of 'Vm. Ogilvie, P. L. k., to 'l\1inister of Interior, on 
Peace River Country, 7th April, 1892. 
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J never tasted anything of the fish kinù hitl f 
o 
èxquisite. If the Roman Apicius had lived in these 
latter (hiys, he would certainly have made a voyage 
up Lake Huron to breakfast 011 the ,,,hite fish of St. 
)I
lry's River, and ,,,"ould not have returned in ùud- 
geon, as he did frolH the coast of Africa." "It is 
really," she says again, " the 11l0st luxurious delicacy 
that s,,,inls the ,vaters." And she ,
peàks of the 
enorlllOUS quantities caught here, a'nd iu bays au(l 
creeks around Lake Superior, " Besides subsisting the 
inhabitants, not less than eight thousand barrelB ,yere 
:-;hipped last year." Her visit ,vas in 1837, and at 
that tilne the business had not assunled the Îlnportant 
proportions 'which it has no, v attained. 
\Ye have the evidence of A]exander Henry given 
130 years ago to the like effect Ca.). " The w"hitefish, 
,vhich exceed the trout as a delicious and nutriti ve 
fish, are here in astonishing nUlnhers. [n shape they 
SOlnew hat resen1 ble the shad. Those \v ho live on 
theul for 11lonths together preserve their relish t.o the 
end," 
Let us inquire as to 80111e of the details of this 
industry,-the fishernlen gave theIn, as they unrolled 
their nets from the reels, or as we sat on the shingle 
hesitle thelll at the calnp-fire. The cost uf an outfit 
is, boat with sails an( 1 other gear, 
225: three gangH 
of 12 nets at 
300, 
900, in all $1125. This is 
\, 
very cOlllplete outfit and should, \vhen ,vol'ked l)y two 


(a) Henry's Travels and Adventures in Canada, 17üO to 1776, 
Y 01. 1, 34. 
7 
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or thl'e' lnCll, take, in the season, 18 or 20 tons, ,yorth 
at the stations 
70 to 
80 a ton. The net is of four and 
a-half inch Inesh, according to law, is five feet broad, 
\yeighted with lead, and has oiled, \vooden floats. The 
lne
h is made in ICilLirnie, Scotland, and is \vorth $2.60 
a pound. Ii is hung on No. 82 cotton cord. It takes 
five hanks of cotton to hang one 7 
 lb. net. This 
\\Toul'} Inake the length of the gill net 1560 feet, or 
the sInaII gang of six nets "Tould reach 9360 feet. 
Each proprietor has his o\vn color of buoy, one of 
\yhich, ,yith a little flag attached
 is placed at each 
enù of the gang and anchored. The nets are left out 
t\yO or three nights, or more if the sea be rough. 
The fish caught are \vhite fish, lake trout, pickerel, 
catfish, herring, basIS, and an occasional sturgeon. 
The fishermen pay no rent or taxes and are under 
regulations of the Don1Ïnion as to the tÏ1ne anù nlotle 
of fishing. They pay an annual license fee. :s ovenl- 
bel' is the c10se season, and thiR i" objected to because 
the Anlericans have not the sallIe close season and so 
get the benefit of our la\v, as the fish know no Louud- 
ary line. The large \vhitefish, of fr0111 8 to 10 pounds 
in \veight, come into the shoals in November. 
At 801ne of the fish stations the entrails are boiled 
do\vn and fish oillnade. At Squa\v Island bet\\Teen 
40 and 60 barrels, at the Bustards half that nUInber, 
or, on the average, one barrel to each vessel is nlade 
annually, worth in Toronto 
10 to $12 a barrel. So 
malodorous is the process, that it is ahvays carried on 
at a (listancp froll1 the places of residence. At SCJua,,- 



lFish-oil i1Ial
in[J. 
Jslan<l ,ve sa,v the oil factory across the Bay. On 
the BustardR the perfulne carried about by an ol(ll11an 
froln the Le"\",iR Islands, proclaimed him master of the 
vat
. He told us in broken English of his cottage, 
garden and t,vo cow's in a pleas
nt lake-side village, 
,yhere his good ,vife had charge in his absence. Nor 
hafl he forgotten Storno,yay anù the herring fishing 
in his younger days off the Butt of Lewis in his 
native Hebrides. His calling here had a ,vonderful 
interest for the simple-minded old man, and he 
insisted on our visiting his den. Sitting in an oily 
SCO'y, he took the oars, and passing out among SOl11e 
islands, and into a little bay enclosed with high rocks, 
,ve callle to a sha.nty, ,vith an iron crane over the 
door\vay, and empty barrels about it. Landing, he 
ushered us into the rude laboratory. Noisome 111esses 
ste\ved slowly in t,vo iron vats, crude oil rising to the 
surface. The good man proudly exhibited his 
apparatus, crane, vats, barrels and stock on hand. 
He stirred up the simmering rich stuff, in ,yhich he 
see1ued as interested and as unconscious of any 
unpleasantness, as a painter n1Ïxing colors on his 
palette. Alas! our unaccu8to1ned r-;enses could not 
a1ide the terrible odors that arose. \Vaiting till his 
back ,vas turned, \ve escaped and \vere soon breathing 
purer air on an adjacent Inossy rock-top. 
The largest salmon trout taken in recent years in the 
Bay ,vere t"\vo caught in 1892, by 1\1essrs. Bro,vn and 
Farr ,yhile fishing ,,,ith nets on Snake Island shoals. 
Their joint ,veight was 110 pounds, "and I think," 
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wTites l\Ir. Adan1 Brown, " that there \vas not a pound 
of difference between the two fish." Alexander Henry 
refers to trout taken by his men \vith lines through 
holes in the ice in Lake Huron, w'eighing sixty pounds 
and up\vards. \Vhile the catch is generally but a nloder- 
ate reconlpense for the outfit and labour and SOllIe are 
c lisappointed, there are occasions \v hen fortune snliles, 

o that the nets 1n'eak with the contained fish. One 
,",uch instance occurred last July; 'VilJial11 Proulx, a 
tisherman fronl Sarnia, upon the river St. Clair, 
\"orked for some tiu1e in the channel near Killarney. 
He was about to return home disappointe( 1, \yhen he 
perceived a school of \vhitefish, and at once hauled a 
seine and caught a ton, he thre\" again and so \yorked 
for about fourteen days \yith three assistants, bring- 
ing to the agents of the Buffalo Fish Co., )Iessrs. J. 
M C. Noble, \"ho verify this statell1ent, in one trip 
4
00 lbs. in another t770 Ibs. and in all 18 tons, 
\yhich realized 81350 or 111ore. )lessrs. Noble state 
that" There ha,
 been no other such catch of fish in 
recent years." 
In the àutunln, pickerel are ,,,orth Blore per poun(l 
than any other fish here taken, for the peculiar reason 
that they can be exported undressed and so keep longer 
than the others. The Jews therefore buy them as the 
Rabbinical law prohibits the use of any nleat, except 
such a::; the Hebrew Lu tcher has prepared. 
An attenlpt is Blade, under an Act of the ]Jon1Ïnion 
Parlialuent and in::;pectors appointed to visit the fish- 
i:lg grounds, to hinder the wholesale destruction of 
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the finny tribe. Seines are prohibited in certain sea- 
suns, trap and pound nets at all tin1es, yet \ve heal'(l 
sufficient to )uake us fear that Inany tons of fish arC' 
unla\yfully taken in hays and riyers, and on shoals, 
"T here if aHo\ved to spa ,vn, they \vould add III any 
thousand fold to their kind, antI even in deep ,vaters, 
a person alert, and \vith local knowledge, could find 
Inany pound and trap- or fyke nets and Inany mi
- 
chievous trespassers. 1\. change in the mode of sur- 
veillance ,,,as suggested, by one ,vho kno"Ts the 
circurllstances, narnely, the appointlnent of resident 
inspectors-one in charge of each station of thirty 
or more yessels, srnaller stations to be grouped; each 
tug useJ in tishing to be counted as three sailing ves- 
sels, and a \yell paid and reliable visiting Captain with 
stealll-cutter, to be placed over all in the lake and bay 
to enforce the law. The fishermen regard \vith favor 
the restocking of the ,vaters frolll the Government 
Pisciculture stations, but this cannot keep pace with 
the loss caused by the fouling of the rivers and hay 
lJY the lU1111ler111en \"ith sa\v-dust and lun).Ler refuse. 
The present w'holesale tlestruction goes on, ,yith but 
short cessation in N ovenlbcr, and greedy evasion of the 
la,v. The fisheries, and the forests and land garne, 
are under different jurisdictions,. the first are con- 
trolled by the Don1Ínion, the others Ly the Province, 
otlH
rwise one Ret of Inspectors could look after, if not 
all. probably the fish and gtune with profit to the 
country. (a) 
(a) Proof of official acti\-ity has heen amusingly giyen since the 
"'Yhite 
quall" was returned hy our skipper to her owners. The 
vessel aml outfit ,,-ere scize(l and tic(l up for allege(l poaching. 
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The use of stean1 and Arnerican capital rn our lU- 
lauel fisheries is every year increasing. It ,yould be 
'yell if the same tin1e could be agreed on as the close 
season for the A l11erican, as ,veIl a
 the Canadian fish- 
ing in these waters. 
As to the value of these fisheries l\Ir. George J ohn- 
80n, Statistician of the I)epartInent of Ag

iculture and 
Coltunerce, Otta\va, has kindly furnished the ,vriter 
the follo,ying inforlnation of date August 29th, 1892. 
"The fisheries of the Georgian Bay and Lake Hu- 
ron for 1880 antl1885, sho\v the follo,ving result: 


1880. 
ILs. 
'Yhitetish. . . . . . . . .. 4,813,978 
Trout. . . . . . . . . . . .. 3,555,300 
Herring. . . . . . . . . . . 442,600 
Sturgeon. . . . . . . . . . 209,000 
All other kinds. . . .. 2,881,1 95 
Total pounds. . . . . . .11,902,075 
Tutal value. . . . . . .. 
406,4ül 


1 t)85. 
Ibs. 
4,079,640 
6,519,780 
2,835,650 
1,0-1< 1,300 
7,275,600 
21,751JJ70 
t\OO:3,795 


Persons ern ployed. . . 
8tean1 tugs elnployed 
\T alue stearn tugs en1- 
ploYéd. . . . .. .... S16,700 895,100 
Boats, nUlll bel' . . . . . . 307 t;90 
Boats, value.. . . . . . .. B:38,OOt> 
80,346 
X éts and seines, value 8125,177 8241,25:i 
" The above iuclu(les bot.h the Alnerican tUHl Cana- 
dian catch." 


1,0-t7 
12 


1,967 
25 
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Referring to the Uovernl11ent returns as to the 
fisheries for 1890, we find that, in the Georgian Bay 
Di vision, there \\'ere then enlployeù 15 tugs, valued 
at 
39,400 and 152 boats valued at 8:29,040. There 
,vere 738,GOO fathonls of gill nets valued at 
116,205; 
<-tnd 4(j?j fa.thoins of seines worth t;550. The total value 
of the catch is stated to 
e 
530,500. The ,vhitefish 
taken ,veigheù 2,85H,OOO pount1s. Next in value ,vere 
the trout, 2,4-t4<,000 pounds, then the pickerel 4ü-t,300 
pounds, and the renlainder of the catch ,vas Inade up 
of bass, sturgeon, herring, pike, Inaskinonge and 
"coarse fish." In the Lake Huron Division for the 
saIne year there ,vere 10 tugs and 131 boats em- 
ployed. The total catch \vas worth ::;223,752, of ,vhich 
the whitefish and trout Blade up the largest propor- 
tions. 
In the fisheries of the Province :3043 l11en are eUl- 
ployed, 486 being in the Georgian Bay, 427 in Lake 
Huron, and the 
lanitoulin section had 387. The Bay 
had the !?;reatest nUHIlJel' of fathonls of gill nets in 
use. 
The overseers cOlllplain of gangs of fishenllen froin 
the United States ,vho carryon extensive illegal fish- 
ing \vith Hpear
 an.] fyke nèts, "They are," one official 
report states, "protected Ly fish ùealers, \vho are Inostly 
agents for AUlerican firins. SOlne seizures ,vere Blade 
l)ut it iH hard to locate the nets and seize the III ,vith 
this class of poachers." 
The total annual value of the fisheries in the Geor- 
gutn Bay Division for 1 
90, is officially stated as 
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itlJove, out of a total in the province of :32,00D,6R7. 

rhe Georgian Bay stands at the head of the list il
 
\vhitefish and lake trout. The revenue deri\re(l by 
the Dominion Governlnent froll1 rents, 1icense fees antI 
tines, \vithin the Province of Ontario, 
unounted in 
1890 to 
23,üG(), out of a total in the DOll1inioll of 

57,000. 
)11". D. 'V. Port, of Toronto, \vho deals largely in 
fish, estÏ1nates the catch in the Georgian Bay for 1892 
at nine millions of pounds. A veraging the value at 
four cents a pound, \v hich is less than the governlnent 
valuation just quotell, the "receipts of the Bay fisher- 
111en for 18!J2 \vòul(l be 
3GO,OOO. He states that 
about one-third of this is consulned in CanaJa: the 
other t\vo-thirJs are shippeJ to the United 
tates and 
are taken in free of duty, as th9Y are representeù or 
a
sulne(l to have been taken \vith An1erican, outfits, 
boats and nets, although not one-tenth of the n1en 
elnployed are Alnericans. The catch on the Canadian 
side of Lake Huron \yas, in l
D
, as he thought frolH 
infol'lnatioll received, about equal to that in the 
Georgian Bay. The DOll1Ïnion Governnlellt has noti- 
fied the fisherlnen that after the season of 1893, the.\" 
Inust use fi v'e inch lnesh, and not Inore than GOOD 
yards of nets to each boat. 
3Ir. Port admits that it is yery hard to énforcé 
restrictive Ineasures on our shores, when the Alneri- 
cans gi ve their fìshel'lnen full liberty to use slnaH 
111esh nets and' have practically no close season. He 
concluacs \yith the :-;uggestion that a stI ong effort 
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should be 111ade to have the saIne regulations enforced 
on both sicles of the lakes, and then our valuable 
fisheries \vould continue to be profitable. The causes 
of loss or depletion in the fish supply, are to 80111e 
extent uncontrollable; such as the changes in the 
conditi:ns of life incident to the opening of the 
country, the relTIoval of the forests .and the resulting 
yariation in the rain-fall. It is to such causes that 
the disappearance of salmon, once abundant in Lake 
Ontario, is attributed. 
Spa,yning and feeding grounds are largely injured 
by sawclust and by decayed fish and offaL The laws 
requiring the constunptiun of n1ill refuse are suffi- 
ciently explicit, but too often fail in the enforcelnent. 
The tishing is sornetiIlles inlpeded in the Bay and 
Korth Channel by a fossil coral, having the appear- 
ance of a petrified sponge, in which the nets get 
caught. 1 t is abo found in abuntlance on the shores 
of the (}rand 
ranitoulin. This fossil is the Fa1'ositcs 
llcJH ;."IjJ!,pl'ic(I, 
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He is found by the prospector voyageur and hunter 
in :Northern Ontario, from the south edge of the Lau- 
rentians to the Height úf LalHl. During the heat of 
'3Unllner he stands at mid-tIay in \yater in ROlne (luiet 
cove, 01' inland lakt:" cooling his feet and enjoying 
imn1unity fronl the annoying flies. On such occasionH 
he appears Inotionless, but \vlth eye intent on e\Tery 
intruder. In October the bullilluose is to be a\Toidecl, 
as that is his honeynloon, anfl he iR ready to fight for 
his nlate \vith all who adventure near. He is then 
dangerous to approach, even \vhen isolated, and n1any 
explorers, \vhen not al'lned, have had narro\v escapes, 
o\ving to his r11orose telnper during this period. 
Later in the autullln, he herd::) \yith his fello\ys, an 
c liscords are forgotten, the bulls feeling boun(] in 
honor to defend the CO\YS and calves. A" 111008e 
yard" is then a bonanza for the hunter, generally an 
Indian, or half-brecfl, who lllay lay in hi
 ,,,inter 
supply of rneat, to be used fresh as long as the frost 
lasts, or r-Hnoked for later use. 
}Ioo
e-hunting teRts the sportslnan's UtlllOf:t skill. 
The nloose is fleeter and Dlore crafty than the deer. 
H'e has lJeen tamed when caught young, an(] used as 
the reindeer by Hu(lson Bay eluployees and ha1f- 
breeds ill the North - West. The bello\y of the lJU 11 
J1l0USe is loud as the lioH's roar, and can be heard frolll 
t\\TO to three nlÎles acroös the lakes. 
The full-gro,vn bull is the size of a large horse. 
He is fully five feet in height, and \\reighs from 1,000 
to 1,200 poundR. lIe bro\\Tses on tht' leaves and t,,'igs, 
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and he likes the lily roots gro\\Ting at the bOttOlll of 
ponds. 'Vith his long upper lip he reaches under 
\vater for them, his body often entirely disappearing 
for SOllle rninutes. His antlers are a striking feature. 
They are lnost fully developed after the fifth year, 
Inea
uring five feet fronl root to tip. They are cast 
in Decenlber or January, but so rapid is the gro\vth, 
that a c0l11plete ne\v set is f( 'rlned by the follo\ving 
August. 
The skin sells at 40c. per pound, but is generally 
used in 111aking Inocassins. FrolH eight to t\vel ve 
pairs can Le made fronl each hide, for the use of the 
household or to sell at a good price. 
A fe,v ,vapiti, or American elk, and an occasional 
caril,ou, are found in the region under discussion, but 
arc rapi(lly becoming extinct. The w'apiti is also as 
large as a horse, ,vith nlagnificent horns, and has been 
called the "antlered n10narch of the ,vaste." Red 
deer are very plentiful about the north and eaRt 
ides 
of the Georgian Bay. The great hunting ground for 
then1 is north of it, and follo\ving easterly lJY the rivers 
coursing through the 1\1 uskoka and Parry Sound Dis- 
tricts, and the stretch of country bet\veen the South 
Ontario settlelllents and the Otta\ya River and itR 
trilHltaries, to, and into, the Quebec Province. 
In a part of this region east of 
luskoka, there iH 
as nluch ,yater as land, and this attracts the deer, 
\vho lllay avoid the ,volf by escaping on the run-\\Tays 
to the innunlerable lakes, and drive ofr the torlnenting 
fly 1 'y \vadi"1g in the shallows. Here, too, he roan1S 
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over the broad plateaus of Archæan rocks, co\?ered 
\vith s,veet herbage anlI shrubs. 
Hunters hide near the run-\vays, leading fronl lake 
to lake, and shoùt as he passes, or \yatch \vith canoe 
at the co\Yes, and secure the ganle as it takes the 
,vater. For the protection of the larger galne, \vhich 
\vas becon1Ïng scarce, an act, past:;ed in April, 1892, 
prohibits the hunting of nloose, elk, reindeer, or cari- 
bou in Ontario, until after the first day of N oyelnber 
1895. 
The seflson Ïor deer-hunting is also lin1ited tu the 
first fifteen clars of N ovelnl,er. In Ontario, still 
hunting is n1uch in vogue, \\yhich requires a noiseless 
tread and alertness of eye and ear. The J nJians and 
professional hunters and trappers, take bear, lynx, 
\vild-cat, sable or rnarten, mink, ermine, ,veasel, fox, 
otter, f1sher, ,volverine, skunk, raccoon, nlusk-rat, and 
an occasional "yolf. Indians are exenlpt fronl game 
laws, and lllay hunt ,vhen and \vhere they please. 
So, also, settlers in unorganized districts lIlay capture 
galne for their families' use at all seasons. (a) 
BUtDS OF THE GEORGIAN BAY.-\Vhile it lH not 


(a) \Ye learn from Champlain's narratiye, (Book Ill. ],")1,) that 
the range of the huffalo extended farther east in his clay than in 
later times, even perhaps into the Nipissing district. He had not 
himself seen any, hut saw their skins m;ed for clothing on the Upper 
Ottawa, by Indians who descrihed the animals and the ph"ces where 
they were slain. The limit of the northern habitat of the huffltlo is 
generally statecl to he üff, but it was sometimes found as far north 
as (j;
 J or 64 0 . The Hon. J. C. 
chultz, of 
ianitoha, states that no 
buffalo has heen seen east of the Red Ri\"er of the North since 18ü.3. 
The range of the musk ox is much farther north, seldom south of 
latitude 67), and so well within the Arct.ic Circle. 
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inteulled to atten1pt n full ornitlHJlogical account, or 
even list, of the birds of this region, we cannot pass 
,vithout a glance at the 1110st remarkable of them. The 
attention of the casual passenger is first attracted by 
the gulls, \v hich fly in the ,vake of vessels, pick iug 
up such fooJ as Inay be thro\vn on the ,vater. The 
COlnnlon ,vhite gull is the AUlerican herring gull 
(Larus Argentatus). It is abunrlant on all the lakes. 
Its young are grey in color. The largest gull is 
the great black-back gull (Larus 1\Iarinus). J t visitf' 
Ontario generally in the ""inter and spring, going far 
north to breed. Bonaparte"s gull (Larus Philadelphiae) 
is a slnalJ, but plentiful, species that COlnes fron1 the 
south in spring and breeds in Canada. The gull called 
by the fishermen the" garnet," is the C0111n10n tern 
(Sterna Hirundo); it has bright red bill and feet- 
Bonaparte's gull also has son1e red on the feet. Fish- 
ennen gather gulls' eggs in large quantities in early 
SUllllner, and find then1 palatable so long as there are 
not n10re than t\VO eggs in a nest, after "rhich they 
are rancid. 
There are three large owls ,vhich are Inore plentiful 
in the Georgian Bay District than farther south,- 
the great grey o\vl (Ulula Cinerea), the great horned 
owl (Bubo '
irginianus), and the sno\vy ow] (Nyctea 
Nivea, or Surnia). The conUTIonest small owb are 
the short-pared o\vl (Surnia Brachyotos), the ha\vk 
o,vl (AsiJ Accipitrinus), the screech ow1 (l\Iegascops 
Asio), and Richardson's o\vl (Nyctea Richardsoui). 
The American ha,vk o,vl (Sul'nia Ulula), \yhich is 
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very ha\vk-like in appearance. is plentiful in 
luskoka 
and the Georgian Bay, though quite rare about To- 
ronto. There is no auk usually found there, as this 
bird confines itself to the sea coast, only an occasional 
straggler visiting the lakes. \Ve have, in the InUSeUll1 
of the Canaùian Institute, a specirnen of the razor- 
Lilled auk (Alco Torda), which \vas taken about three 
years ago at Toronto. 
There are t\VO \voodpecker
 foun(l around the Geor- 
gian Bay, that are rarely seen in South Ontario; the 
artic three-toed [Picoides Arcticus] and the Pileated 
[Cpophlocus Pileatus]. The former, as its name illlplies, 
is a strictly Northern species; the other, our largest 
"Tood-pecker, used to inhabit the whole province, lmt 
\vith the destruction of the forests, has retreated to the 
Northern part. The French call hin1 cog de8 boi
, 
cock of the woods. 
The Canada jay or " \Vhiskey Jack" is COlnn10n in 
Northern Ontario, though not found in the South, and 
in \vinter, frequents the lurnber calnps to pick up 
anything it can find in the \vay of food. 
::\Iany of the finches and \varblers, that pass north 
in the spring, breed in the Georgian Bay District, and 
call on us again in the falJ on their way to the South. 
The pine groHbeak is a regular visitor there, though 
it only COlncs south to Lake Ontario once in five or six 
years. These birds \vere plentiful in Toronto in the 
\yinter of 18t:;D and IbDO. The 1110re beautiful evening 
grosbeak (Ooccothrauste8 Ve8pertina), also then visited 
Southern Ontario, but has not been seen here in any 
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numLers since. This bird will c1\vell contentedly in 
capti vity, but its habitat being strictly northern, it 
rlroops a
 the ,varnI \veather con1es on, and seldoln 
lasts in its cage through the summer. 
The loon or great northern diver, is COllHnon on all 
these \vaters, but Lake N ipissing is its favorite resort. 
Its plaintive note is kno\yn to all. So quick are its 
n10velllents that it genera1ly escapes the rifle baH by 
diving. Thirty years ago and 11lore. \vild pigeons se- 
lected the shores of the Bay as their l)reeding gruund. 
Early settlers re1nember large areas of virgin forests 
appropriated for the purpose. The noise and odor 
\vere perceived a lllÎle off. T\venty nests '\\
ere often 
on one tree, three or four on a single bough. The 
people of Toronto frequently \vitnessec1 in the spring, 
clouds npon clouds of pigeons corning nOl'th\vards 
across Lake Ontario. Flocks a lllile in length by a 
hundred yards in breadth, were seen passing over. 

lany rested in the suburLan \voods, after their long 
flight of nearly fort.y llliles across the lake, an(l a 
hundred miles or Inore beyond, going to the northern 
breeding grounds. Their course has been changed 
to a route west of Lake Superior in consequence 
of the grain wave developing west-,\\Tard. The natu- 
ralists, Wilson and Audubon, describe 111asscs of 
pigeons, n1igrating in countless SWanllS, eclipsing 
the sun, breaking trees as they alighted alnid the 
shouts of people, the screeches of ha\vks and eagles 
and the howls of \vild beasts. \Vilsou estillutt,ed one 
flock to contain S0111e IniJIions of birds. Their flight 
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,vas at the rate of fully sixty n1Ï]es an hour. The 
young ,vere fed in their nests 'with seed grain lately 
planted, carried by the parents, ,vho went, one at a 
time, to distances of five to ten n1iles to get it: The 
fanners found thelH very trouLlesonH
, and had often 
to plant their grain crops t,vice. 
Before grain was gro,vn, on ,vhat did they feed it 
Inay be asked 1 The pigeon berry, oluni-pres;nt on 
the Laurentian, as ,veIl as on the Huronian formation, 
indeed froll1 the great lakes to Lal )rador, ,vas their luain 
reliance. This plant gro\ys in areas miles in extent, 
and ic;; often in close clusters. The berry, ,vhen ripe, 
is scarlet and the size of a pea. \Vhen a handful 
is eaten, a pleasing pine-apple flavour is percei ved. 
The fto\ver has a slight perfun1e \vhen in its first 
bloon1. It retaing, in Inost soils, its delicate appear- 
ance for two luonths. The pigeons also fed on cran- 
berries and red ash berries, and on the (lark purple 
seed of nana fruit, or shad berry, found in Inarshes. 
The shad berryu1ay be classed \vith the luedlars,and is 
like the lilac in size of its bush, leaf, and habit; the 
bloOl11 in spring is a crealny \vhite and very fragrant, 
not dissimilar to the elder-Lerry in appearance. The 
fruit is heart-shaped of the size of a water-melon 
:-:eed, and held in large clusters. It is a variety of the 
.A. Tnelc",nchier O(tnadensis. 
The " honk" of \vild geese is heard over the Bay 
in the early spring and auturnn, but their breeding 
ground is farther north. They feed on the wild 
vetch bean and vine of Jan1es Bay, and of the Hud- 
80n Bay and its tributary waters and islands. 
8 
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The .Autierinæ of Ontario are ùi vided into the 
Canada goose, or Bernicula Canadensis; Hutchin'
 
goose, the brant, the sno,v-goose, blue- winged-goose 
anLl Alllerican ,,,,hite-fronted goose. 'They COlne 
north in .l\Iarch and April, returning in lr ovelnber. 
During the journey they stop at feeding grounds for 
a \veek or t\VO at a tinle, and it is then they may be 
seen on the Georgian Bay, and its tributary ,vaters. 
\Yithin fifty years past they were \vell kno,vn in the 
Toronto Bay. 

Irs. Jalneson relates, in the story of her Canadian 
residepce referred to, that as she sat at her \vindo\y 
overlooking the water on the 19th, 1\1 ay, 1837, she 
saw flights of wild geese passing over, and great 
black loons, skÏ1nn1Ïng diving, and sporting, on th e 
boson} of the Bay. 
'These birds SeelTI to have then spent sonle time on 
the lo,ver ,vaters, as they generally C
Ulle ,vith the 
breaking up of the ice and relnained until the SUllln1er 
set in. In the season referred to 
I 1'8. J anleson states 
that the ice had been broken and swept out of Toronto 
harbour, and the first stea1l1 vessel of the year had 
entered it, on the fifteenth of the previous ApriL 
S\vans fly over Ontario, to their breeding grounds 
in the north, but generally pass further ,vest than 
the Bay, and are very selùorl1 taken in its \vaters. 
They are of t\VO varieties, the whistler s\van [0101' 
ColunlbianusJ and the trumpeter swan [0101' Buccin- 
ator.] 
The duck family is very largely repre::;ented in 
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K orthern Ontario. They conle from the rice fields of 
Georgia and 
lis
issippi, froBl the marshes of 
Iary- 
land, frorn the Pacific Coast, the Istlul1us of Panallla, 
GuateIllala, On La ând the \Vest Indies. An10ng thcnl 
are the nlallard, the Llack duck, the galhvell or grey 
duck, the \vidgeon; the spoonbill, the blue-,vinged and 
green-\vinged teal, the 'wood duck, the can yas back, the 
All1erican golden-eye, and the longed-tailed duck or 
old squaw. 
The grouse, called partridge in Canada, is comn10n 
in Ontario. The ruffed grouse is that generally ll1et 
,vith. Its habitat is the forests and S\ValnpS, froln the 
United States to the Arctic Sea. It is generallyin flocks 
of eight to ten. \Vhen disturbed they fly into trees. 
In sun1nler the food of this Lird is berries of various 
kinds, in the \vinter the bulls of spruce and fir. The 
spruce partridge, a slnaller and darker bird, has the 
same range, but is less common. Plover and snipe 
gather on the shores of the Bay, in the autU111n, and 
remain some \veeks before B1igrating to the South. 
Large black ravens, often quite talne, are aLout the 
lunlber c:unps, ana are lna(le pets of by the hardy 
axe-lHen. H urnrning-bird
 of an exquisite plunlage 
hover over the flowers in sunny nooks. The 111elan- 
choly cryof the ,vhippoor\viH came through the \voo(ls 
each night. Rabl>its,so called, are nUl1lerOUS in lllany 
places. They are grey, changing to vdlite in winter. 
The species met are the Lepus Sylvaticus, woo\.l-hare 
or cotton- tail, anLl the Lepus Arnericanus, or Alnerican 
hare. The pine-squirrel and ground-squirrel, or chip- 
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n1unk are the Rillallest of their kind north of the Bay, 
and take the places of the large red and black 
varieties found south of Colling'wood. The flying 

<}uirrel, and grey squirrel are seldon1 seen in this 
region. 


FLOWERS, FRUIT AXD FORE:::;TRy.-The flowers and 
w'ild fruit met \vith have been refen'ed to in the pre- 
vious narrative. \Vere \ve to describe the mosses of 
Northern Ontario, a volume \yould Le needed, there 
being hundreds of varieties of 1110S8 on trees and rocks 
and springs. Their little spires each stand out and 
ðhine as rosebuds, and the weary foot rests on the 
lovely bed softer than eider do\vn. ((t) But ,ve can- 
not do lllore than glance at S0111e of the more Ï1npor- 
tant plants here found. N ext to the \v hortle- 
herry, pronounced" huckle-berry," and the raspberry, 
the pigeon berry, already referred to, is proLa1ly 
the n10st valuable of the native fruits, its bright 
green carpeting large areas, and covering a succulent 
nourishing berry which is of great ser\-ice to anyone 
out of food and alnn1unition. The South shore of the 
Bay is among the best fruit regions in Canada; its 
apples, pears, plums, cherries and grapes are of the 
best. The timber, ,vhich grows on the shores of the 
Bay, is mainly ,vhite and red or Norway pine, spruce, 
cedar, hellllock, tamarack, \vhite anà black birch, Leech, 
luaple and poplar. Un the North Shore these lllain- 
tain their size and vigour. The old forests, on the 


(a) Note Virgil Eel. VII. 43, 
Iuseosi fontes, et somno lllollior 
hel'ba. 
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banks of the Notta"Tasaga, Beaver and Sydenhanl 
ri vel'S, \yere noted for their stately ehns, oaks, hickü- 
ries, beeches and Inaples, large in girth, tall and 
straight in sten1, till they soared above the silver- 
skinned birches: iron-"Toods and other smaller trees. 
Then the branches spread out their fo1iage, \v hich 
interlacing, largely exc1uded the SU1111ner rays fronl 
the soil beneath, preserving moisture in the ground 
until late in the E!pring. an essential condition of tree 
life. l\lost of the forest trees are nourished at the 
earth's surface, the thick layers of fallen leaves coHect- 
ing one upon another, year after year, furnishing the 
potash and other food absorùed by the ganglia of 
roots spread out latera]ly IJeneath theln. In the rich 
con1post belo,v these trees, the delicate hepatica, 
violet, trilliuln, wintergreen, and other \vild flo\vers, 
Rpring. The dark green of the Illay-flo\ver or trailing 
arbutus, also called grouncl- Jaurel, spreads a s\veet- 
scented carpet over the rocks. This creeping vine 
,ya,s the first flo\ver that attracted the Pilgrinl Fathers 
on their landing in N evv-Englan(l. They caned it the 
Ì\Iay Flower after the vessel \vhich had brought 
theIl1 to .Alnerica. It inhabits rocky and sandy soil. 
In sunny glades are the \villl cherry, pinberr.r, 
currant, pIUIU, shad berry, gooseberry and stra\vberry. 
As t
e standing tilnber is rellloved, the sun's glare 
reaches the light leafy soil cO'Tering the clays, gravels 
and luarls, and the cal'ùonates developed llY nature's 
alcheluy. The north-east winds get full play, and 
the relnaining trees al
o cease to flouri8h, and in tin1e, 
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lllake ,yay for a new gro,vth of poplars and ever- 
greens. Sugar luaples ,vhich have reached fu1Jy 200 
years, are found in the prinleval forests, oaks and 
ehns of twice that age, and pines and spruce older yet 
as She'Yll by the rings of annual gro,vth. Sonle of the 
green Ulonsters still stan( ling had celebrated their first 
centennial, ,vhen ColuluLus crossed the Atlantic, 
and may have sheltered Champlain and his Huron 
hordes, as they passed this way.( a) 'Yhen the older 
tinl her is renloved, the tulip tree an<l English ehn 
Inay be introduced, along the southern nlargin of 
the Bay, as they have been on hoth sides of Lake 
Ontario. :Forty-five years ago, during a relI1arkably 
,varIn and dry snnlmer, an extensive fire began in the 
Lake Superior country, and advancing easterly. ran 
along the north shore continuously during the entire 
season. It s\yept over an area of five hundred Ini1es 
in length and one hundred in ,vidth. The SIn eke 
llutteriaJly interfer8d with navigatioll on the lakes 
and Bay. Animal, as ,yell as vegetable life, ,vas 
destroyed, the soil itself being in lnany places burned 
down to the rock. Traces of the ravages so ,vrought 


(a) "The red pine near Rarrie, and through all the I>enetan- 
guishene country, grows to an enormous size. I measured one near 
Barrie no less than 26 feet in girth, and its height at least 200 feet., 
and this was merely a chance one by the path-side." -
ir R. Box
y- 
C_\.sTLE-Cal,ada and the Canadian!) in 181;G. 
,Mr. Linton counted the rings of an oak felled midway between 
Lake Onta,rio aÍl(l the Georgian Bay. He calculated that it had 
he en a sapling about the time when Sir 'Villiam 'Yallace and Rohert 
Bruce were defending their native laml.-Life of a Backwoo(l.'iman. 
The white spruce attains an age exceeding 401) yea,rs in the Arctic 
altitu(les hefore it shews signs of decay.-Sil' J. RWHARDSO!', An.tic 
Expedition, Y 01. II. :UÖ. 
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are visible still on the north shore. T'he fire ,vas only 
arrested in the low lands by the AutuIlln rains. 
Entire forests of deaf! pines upon elevated ridges still 
stand ,vith blackened trunks and attest the whole- 
sale devestation. During the construction of the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad along the north shore, 
forest fires \vere frequent and very destructive. 

Ielihoeus happily addressed his friend as he reclined 
under the spreading beech: 


. "Tityre, tu, patulæ recubans sub-tegmine fagi." (a) 
nor have we any shade l110re refreshing in the 
dog-days than that of the béech, with its outstretched 
horizontal boughs, and green Inat of leaves, palpitat- 
ing in the August air. Probably the lllost beautiful 
tree in our forest is the 


" Vast Elm, impErvious to daylight's beams, 
\Vhere live the Visions, and "here haunt the Dreams." (ú) 
The Ehn's festooning boughs hang do\v11 over the 
,vaters of the slllall lakes and strealllS fifty to sixty 
feet, the leaves in Indian sun1lner being of n1ellow 
yello\v in f.itrong contrast \vith the vines, \vhich cling 
to their trunks, and ,vhose foliage is scarlet. 
The ,,,hite oak, rising without a lateral branch for 
fifty feet, and spreading out as far above ,,,ith bushy 
dark green hettd rustling in the breeze, is the synonYln 
of Inajef.itic strength. 


(a) Virgil; Eclogue l. 
. \b) Virgil; transÌ<tted hy 'V. B. Phipps ill Report on Replaut- 
mg Forests, I S8:{, p. 11. 
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Charles G. D. Roberts, sings the praises of the 
Inaple, one of the ernbles of the Canadian flag. 


"Oh tenderly deepen the woodland glooms 
And merrily sway the beeches; 
Breathe delicately the willow blooms, 
And the pines rehearse new speeches, 
The elms toss high, till they brush the sky, 
Pale catkins the yellow birch launches, 
But the treè I love, all the greenwood above 
Is the maple of sunny branches. 


The maple, it glows, with the tint of the rose, 
\Yhen pale are the spring-time regions. 
Aud its towers of flame from afar proclaim, 
The advance of winter's legions." 


'Yhen in the open, as at Talnarac Cove, shrubs an.! 
lllany colored flo\vers were on an sides. Birels fie\y 
fr0l11 t\vig to t\vig, butterflies and bees hovered oyer 
their de\vy cups. Pas'3ing a little frorn the shore, all 
,vas still, save the occasional chatter of a squirrel, or 
the tapping of the re{l-headed ,vouel-pecker in the 
great eyer-green groves about us. )Iiss Johnston, our 
:\Ioha,vk poetess, expresses the feeling engendered by 
the occasion- 


" The littleness of language seem
 the flower; 
The firs are silence, gra,ndem', soul and power." 


Upon the islands, and the edges of smaller lakes, near 
the north shore, the lesser vegetation puts on, in early 
autumn, a yery varied dress of scarlet, rich yeIlo,v, 
i lark red, and b1'o,,,,n. The greens of the pine and 
Rpruce in the back ground, internlingle with the 
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brighter colors and fralne a picture exhibiting nature's 
Ino
t artistic skill. These lakelets seem then, as the 
,ve
tern sun shines on them, like emeralds set 
an10ng other richest gelTIs. A river \vhich crosses the 
Canatlian Pacific, t\venty miles west of Sudbury, and 
p<.l,sses into \T ern1iHon Lake, one of the reservoirs of 
the north branch of the Spanish River, is nalTIed \T er- 
n1Îlion froln the color of its creeping vines. 
In 
lrR J anleson's description of her excursion 
through the Bay in 1837, in the canoe of 1\11'. Jarvis, 
Indian Superintendent, she expresses frequent Jelight 
at the exhibition of beauty alTIOng the rocks; "In the 
clefts and hollows gre,v quantities of gooseberries and 
raspberries, \vild roses, the crilllson colulnbine, a large 
species of harebell, a sort of willow, juniper, birch and 
stunted pine; and such was the u&ual vegetation." 
(,T 01. 3, 326.) This traveller's experience related only 
to the productions of the rocky shores anJ islands 
and not to the interior. 
The tilnber interest is no\v Inore important in thi
 
region than the fishing indusb
y. Ontario gets for 
this valual J le product a large annual inCOlne. It is, 
intleed, a Inain source of revenue of the Province. 
:l\1any IUlnberlnen have done \vell in the business; 
S0111e of them hase beconle millionaires. The 'v hole- 
Rale cutting antI (leportation goes on apace, and neces- 
sarily so under present conditions, as the encroach- 
11lent of settlelnents renders bush fires nlore CO!111110n. 
The surveyors often find that a considerable portion 
of the tiln bel' has been scorched ëUld lTIOre or less 
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injured. In the township of Porter, surveyell in 1891, 
one thousand acres are reported as brlde, aDd the pro- 
portion is often 19-rger than in this case. 
The einployn1ent of fire Rangers: about one hundred 
in nUlnher, at joint expense of the Province anù tiln- 
1 J er lice118ees, has proved ueneficial These officers go 
through the great \yoo(ls anò use every 111ea11S to pro- 
tect then1 against the ravages of fire. \Vhen tilnber is 
,-;corched, but stIll standing. they can secure Inost of 
its value, by having it made into logs and taken to 
111arket before the Lusy I' borer" insect cOlnlnits its 
ravages, and decay ensues. The Rangers are also of 
service in guarding the forests froll1 poaching hnnher- 
Inen; 'who, in old times, removed n1ÏIIions of feet of 
IUlnber ,vithout license or paY111ent of any fee. The 
fact that only a very lin1Ïted supply of tilH bel' 1'einains 
in the formerly great pineries of JHichigan al1(l \Vis- 
c011sin, and that n1uch Alnerican capital no\y f'eeks 
investment in our northern limits, makes their pre- 
servation and proper use yearly more antI 11101'e a 
Inatter of capital i111portance. 
The timber on the pu Llic lands Inay be placeLl on 
the 111arket as soon as the lands are surveyed. It is 
usual to sell hy auctioll, after public notice, the right 
to cut and rell10\Te the tiluber \yithin a to\vnship or 
other considerable space, called a tirnber limit or berth. 
In addition to the SUlll paid at the tÏ1ne of purchase, 
the Luyer pays an annual ground rent of 
:3 per 
square lllile, so long as he \vorks the lin1Ït, and 
1.2;) 
for each thousand feet, board llleasure, for the tÏ1nber 
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taken. In October, 1892, the Governillent sold two 
liInits, the t.ownship of :\1organ, of 35:1 square lniles, 
,vhich realized 
373,650, and the to'YllRhip of LUlllS- 
den, 311 square n1iles, for ,yhich the SUlll of S9ú,
75 
,,"'as received. These lilnits are about fifty nliles north 
of the {}eorgian Bay. The llifference in price realized 
is attributable to the quantity and quality of the tiln- 
bel', ,vhich depends largely on the nature of the soil. 
LUlllsden being lIlore rocky and sterile than the better 
,vooded l\Iorgan lÍlnit. The total collections of the 
Uoverllinent for lS91 in the 'V oods find Forests 
branch throughout Ontario, all10unted to $1,O:!2,G19, 
'which SUll1 include
 
172,551 for bonuses, showing the 
revenue for tillIber dues, rent, etc., to be 
850,OG8. (a) 
In 1892 the pine on other lÍInited areas north of the 
Bay ,vas sold, together ,vith tin1ber in other districts, 
the Provincial Treasury so realizing a SUlll exceeding 

2,250,OUO by ,vay of bonuses, the prices paid being 
high beyond precedent. 
The great lUJnbeI' region of Ontario extenJs to the 
north of Lake Abbitibbe and ,vest,varJ fully seven 
hun(lreù n1Ïles to the Lake of the \V oods and Rainy 
Ri vel' country. The to\vn of Rat Portage is at its 
,yef:tern extrenlity ana possesses unl'ivalled "
ater 
po\ver for sa,v-n1Ïlls and grist-mills. It is on the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Raihvay bet,veen Lake Supe- 
rior and \Vinnipeg, 
The ,vhite pine region again extencls eastward as 


(n) Report of HOB. A. N. Hanly, rmmni:-isionel' of Crown Landt:;, 
Ont., l
Hl, YI. 
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far as the head waters of the 1\Iadaw'aska and Ronne- 
chere, \vhich rivers 1argely drain the country east of 
the Pettawa\va, ,vhich is a tributary of the OtbnvH, 
ri vel". Thus the base 1ine of the tÏInber region of the 
Province is about one thousand n1Ï1es in length. 
If a line \yere dra\vn frOll} the Inouth of the Severn, 
on the Eaf3t side of the Georgian Bay, due north, 
such line \vould pass by North Bay, the chief TO\Yll 
on Lake Kipissing. It \yould thence go throug'h Lake 
Ten1iscan1ingue; over the Height uf Land and through 
Lake A1bitil)1)e to the south lnargin of James Bay. 
The country on either side of this line to X orth Bay 
is \vholly Laurentian, containing Inany 1akes and 
strealllS upon the sides of \vhich there is a considerable 
quantity of agricultur
l lant!, llloderately settled. 
l\Iuch tÏ1nber i
 annually taken frolll this region. 

Iany to\yns and villages have sprung up, sustained 
by the hunl)ering interest. These are Inostly along 
the cour
e of the K orthern and Pacific Junction Rail- 
\vay w"hich joins the llutÏn road near North BaJ'". 
This 1'0"'''11 is so called fronl the Bay of that name on 
Lake .ì\ ipissing, and nUlubers 2500 inhabitants. 
The N i pissing is a SOnle\y hat shallo,v sheet of ,vater 
containing \",hite-fish and sahnon trout Upun its 
shores is SOlne excellent lanLl. Its \yaters escape 
through the picturesque Xipissing, or French River 
into the Georgian Bay. They flow over a lllass of 
ish1n(1
 and l"illges of rocks \yhich s0111etimes span the 
entire \vidth of the streaUl. This lake and the 
various channels of French River \yere surveyed 
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by the late Alexander 1\1 urray, F.G.S. and he gave 
the names they bear to HULny places in the country 
north of Lake Huron, \v hich he \vas the first to lay 
do\vn correctly on the Inap. Of the rivers flo,,
ing 
into Lake Xipissing, the Sturgeon has a length of 
about one hundred n1Ïles and is 111uch used in llloving 
tin1ber. ..A.. creek, at the north-east end of the lake, 
together \vith the three sIllall lakes, called Trout, 
Turtle antl Talons, and the 
latta\van River, \vhich 
connects then1 w"ith the Otta\va River, have had an 
historic past. For ln
ny centuries the AlgOll(IUillS 
and their pledecesRors passed by this route in their 
birch canoes, to attack rival tribes on the deb<.ttablE' 
groQnd to the south of the Georgian Bay. 
On the ninth of July, 1615, Sall1uel de Chalnplain 
eln1arked at the isle of Ste. Helene, opposite Hoc- 
helaga, passeJ \vith his party up the Otta\va, entered 
the 
Iatta'van and through it and the water course 
lnentioned, reached Lake Nipissing. Thence he 
coursed along the Easterly shore of the Georgian Bay 
to the Huron Territory. Here he joined the warriors in 
hunting, and in their lllemorable expedition against the 
Iroquois in the State of X ew York. Sir George SiInp- 
SOIl, Governor of the Hudson Bay Con1pany, took the 
Hanle route to the 1110uth of. French River, and then 
along the North Shore and Channel to Sault Ste. l\larie 
an(l the \vestern posts. Korth Bay \vas an Ï1nportant 
Hudson Bay Station. The creek referred to is callell 
Rl1;ie-r'e de Vase. It is a Inuddy strealll. and 111ay be 
found four miles east of the To\vn of North Bay, 
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"There the Northern and Pacific Junction road joins 
the lllain line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
route referred to v{as part of the northerly lllain line 
of conullunication bet\yeen the \yaters of the Atlantic 
anLI the Pacific coast. It \vas through a game country 
\vhere Bleat and fish \vere in great abundance. In 
July and August the \vhortle, or Llue-berry, could be 
gathered in handfuls frolll bushes knee-high, on all the 
ri(lges and rocks. Raspberries and other \vild fruit 
caine to maturity in August, (.tnd these ,vere a fair 
substitute for a 1110re cOlnplete vegetable diet. The 

Iatta\van route has lllJny portages, and in return- 
ing fron1 the ,vest by this river, the trading canoes 
,yere unladen and borne around the obstructions Oil 
the shoulders of the cre\v, usually C0111posed of seven 
l11en. 
SOllle articles \vere carried in the canoe, and some 
in the hands of the voyageurs, but the heavy packs of 
skins, proceeds of the "Tinter's hunt, y.:vere left at the 
beginning of the portage, necessitating a return of the 
n1en for that purpose. 
On the return trip, the fur packs ,vere exchanged 
for hales of cloth, of scarlet, red, blue and black, an(1 
other goods used in trading for peltries. 
The long frail crafts could, \vith skilful Inanage- 
Inent, \vithstand the heavy seas of the large lakes, 
which they had often to encounter, as in many places 
no landing could be made for several n1Ïles o\\Ting to 
the rocky character of the coast. These canoes \vere 
confined to the great lakes and rivers. At the hea(l of 
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Lake Superior 1u1k \yas broken, anJ the packages 
destined for Red River anù the Saskatche\van \vere 
transferred to slnaller canoes. (a) The canoes sailed 
in 1rigades for n1utual protection, six to ten in a fleet. 
whose cre\vs might, as occasion arose, aid each othel', 
and iu case of mishap to any vessel, transfer its cargo 
anJ distribute the packages alnongst the útl1er canoes. 
A,; the l}rigades approach their destination, hav- 
ing successfully 111ade the St. LawTence, and are lazily 
dropping do,vn on its broad bosoln to La Prairie, the 
fur-entrepôt of 
lontreal, gaudy shirts of blue or red, 
\vorstell sashes, placed douLle round the ,vaist, ne,,," 
deer-skin gaiters, spotless \vhitc tanned 1110cassins and 
a gay tu7
e or bonnet rrouge, are donned by the light- 
hearted voyageur. \Yhat no\v of the nlothers, sisters 
and other dear ones, ,vho, as the houle-coming is an- 
nounced in ad vance, hasten to 111eet and to gn.et hill1 
,vho, for t\VO long years, has been absent and perhaps 
unheard of? Has he gone ,vith the Sieur de Chaln- 
plain to fight the 
loha 'v k in the Oneida country? 
Has death c1aiuled hinl as he too hardily attelnpted 
to Hhout the \Vinnipeg or 
Iatta'Yan, or braved the 
,vaves of Lake 
uperior? Or, has his heart been left 
,vith a dusky Inaiden of the friendly Huron nation? 
Ho\y Inany thousands of Indians have, in old days, 


(a) Twelye llluHlred men, says McKenzie, were sometimes assemhletl 
at the (.
rand Portage, often indulging in the free use of liquor, anlI 
(fllarrelling with each other, yet always respecting their employers, 
who were comparatiyely few in number. Here the" :Xorthmen '" 
or "'Yintel'ers" with their furs met the" Pork-Eaters" or "({oers 
and Comers," as those were named who performed the journey 
between the Grand Portage and J\10ntreal. " 
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traversed the great route het\veen the St. Lawrence 
and Lake Huron in \var-paint and feathers, or later, 
as voyageurs aiding their half-brothers, the bois- 
brules, in propelling their light barks, or in carrying 
their packs over portages! Their ancient. course near 
the X ipissing is as \vell 111arked on the rocks worn by 
the Ü'ètvel of inrnunerable feet, though ahvays c1ad in 
soft mocassins, as if nlade Lu t a year ago. 
N or has the advancing spirit of Inodern COllllnerCe 
founll any better route, for the steaul-engine seeks to 
follo\v, as neady as possible, the sallIe cour
e. Over 
it are no,v borne the \vheat and cattle of the prairies, 
the wares of European Blake, and the goods of China 
and Japan. The various raihvays connecting Geor- 
gian Bay þoints now constructed, or in conteluplation, 
are sn bsiùiary to the great central line largely con- 
trolling the trade current of the upper half of the 
North American continent. The fact that alol1g our 
north-shore and by the old yoyageur route, \vas and 
is the true and natural course of COIn mercial exchange 
and travel frolH continent to continent, "Tas boldly 
stated not long since by a Canadian raihvay lllflgnate 
of n1arked ability and foresight, in the city of Boston. 
His assertion "Tas not contradicted, and could not be 
disproved. The opening of t1 route for vessels through 
French River, Lake N ipissing and the rivers 
Iatta\van 
and Otta\va by the construction of the necebsary ca. 
nals, was advocated at one titne, but the plan proved 
Ünpracticable o\ving to the vast an10unt of granite in 
the ,vay. 
Then a Toronto and Georgian Bay Ship Canal \Vi1b 
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proposed as a nleans for passing grain-laden vessels 
froln the west to Lake Ontario, but the great cost in- 
,"olved in this ,vork was fatal to its construction. 
A third plan is no,v before the public, the H urontario 
8hip Raihvay froln 
 otta\vasaga Bay to the lllOUth of 
the HUlllber River, on the \vestern boundary of 
Toronto. On this, when constructed, large vessels, ,vith 
their cargo. crew and passengers, are to be placed ana 
transferred from the Bay to the waters of Lake 
On tal'io. 
The late Captain J. B. Eads prepared a topographical 
1110del of the proposed raihyny which \vas publicly 
exhihited. It has been pronounced entirely fea
ible 
, by eminent engineers, aillong \vhom are 1\lessrs. J. 'V. 
Babcock and E. L. Corthell of Chicago, and 
Ir. Ki vas 
Tully, C. E , of Toronto. 
Referring to this project the London Tin
es said: 
" \r e have said this schenle is a bold one, but it is not 
Inore reillarkable for its boldness, as ,yell as for its 
originality, than for its engineering soundness. . . . . 
A careful inspection of the details of this great ,york 
\vilt convince the nlost sceptical that the project is 
both possible and practicable." The distance ùet\veen 
the mouth of the H ulnber and the entrance to the X ot- 
tawasaga River is 66 n1iles,and the route suryeyeJ ,vas 
<<..leclared by Captain Eads to be relllarkaLly fayorable 
for such au undertaking. Practical consideration of 
this interesting prqject a\vaits the result of the COln- 
pletion of the Chigllecto Ship Railway no\v in courf;e 
of constr 1 -1ction in Nova Scotia, fronl Bay Verte, on 
Northunlberland 8_trait, to the B?JY of Fundy. 
9 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CHA
IPLAIN'S ASTHOLABE; THE GREAT NORTH COTJ
THY: 
A NATIONAL FOHEST AND PARK; CO
CLUSIOX 
"'MOKG THE ISLES OF THE GEORGIAN BAY." 
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 ical interest connected ,vith the 
, , 
old Ottav{a route. The renow'ned 
Champlain Blade his first trip up 
that river as far as the present site 
of Pern broke, about t\yO years before 
the journey already referred to. He 
left Ste. Helen's Island on the 27th 
of 
Iay, 1613, \vith a party of four 
Frenchnlen and one I nLlian. 
Before proceeding far he exchanged one of the 
Frenchmen for an Indian, \vho left a \var party to 
join hin1. 
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At various stages in his course he took observations 
for latitude, \y hich are noted in his journal. At 
Lachine he records the latitude obser\'ed as 45 degrees 
18 u1Ïnutes, w'hich is only 5 111inutes less than the 
true latitude of t.hat place. .Arrived at the Chaudiere, 
he describes the great \\raterfall in all its grandeur. 
It \vas not then encroached upon by bridges, sa\y- 
Inills anll acres of lUlnber-piles, as is at present the 
case. At \vhat is no\y the busy to\yn of Hull, across 
the river from the City of Ottawa, in full vie\v of the 
ParIialnent Buildings of the DonìÌnion, but then a 
prinleval forest, he notes an observation \vhich differs 
froll1 the true latitude by about 12 minutes. The 
errors stated are insignificant, \vhen the Ì1nperfection 
of the instruments then in use is considered. 
On the 6th of June, Chalnplain and his party pasRed 
the island called by hirn St. Croix, \vhere the river 
\vas a league and a half broad, made sOlne portages, 
and paddled by a number of other islands of various 
sizes. "Here," he \vrites, " our Favages left the sacks 
containing their provisions and their less necessary 
articles, in order to be lighter for going over land." 
They had proceeded along the \vest side of the ütta\yû" 
up the Cheneux Rapiùs to Gool(1's Landing, about 
t\VO rniles belo\v Portage Ju Fort. Here they dis- 
en1Larked to take the route by the lUuskrat Port- 
age and Lake, to avoid the rapids and falls in the main 
river. The course frolH thi
 \vas ver y irksollle owino' 
, ;:, 
to the 111auy portages necessary, and to a \vindfall of 
uprooted trees in the \vay. Four small lakes \yere 
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passed, \vhen the party rested for a night, and then 
proceeded through l\luskrat Lake, \vhere they \yere 
entertained by :Nibachis, an Indian chief, and in- 
spected the rude dwellings n1ade of the bark of trees, 
and the cultivated fields of his people, \vhere Chan1- 
plain found Indian-corn, squashes, beans and peas 
grO\Vlng. 
He then visited Tessouat, the great Algonquin 
chief, and his settlen1E
nt, \vith its graveyard and gar- 
dens, on Allun1ette Island, in the Otta\va. Here he 
disclosed to the \varriors the 111ain object of his trip, 
nall1ely, to obtain guides and a conyor to enable hÏIl1 
to reach the "North Sea." It \yas only three years 
previous that Henry Hudson, the intrepid navigator, 
steering \vest\vard fron1 Greenland, had entered the 
great bay, since bearing his nalne. Here his cre\v 
lllutinied, placed Hudson, \vith his son and sonlO others 
\vho adhered to hill1, in a sn1all boat and left thOll1 to 
the 111ercy of the \vaves and savages. No trace of the 
unfortunate party was afterwards discovered. 
Champlain hoped to reach the sea fron1 the south. 
Properly supported he 111ight have done so, and raised 
the French flag on the shores of J an1es Bay, but to 
his n10rtification, the Indians, through fear of northern 
tribes, \vhich feeling he could not OVerCOll1e, refused 
to venture \vith hÏIn. Chan1plain, therefore, soon re- 
traced his steps back to the St. Lawrence. 
At Goold's Landing, ChaIl1plain took an obser\-ation 
\vhich is the last noted on this voyage, and \vhich is 
erroneous by n10re than a degree of latitude. The 
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reason for this seelns to be that during the difficulties 
of the toilsolne lnarch he had lost his astrolabe. It 
,vas dropped on a portage, or left ,vith other articles 
in a cache, in order to lighten the burdens (a). Here 
it lay, protected in the wilderness by a pine tree 
,vhich grew up over the spot, for 2.54 years. Then 
the tree fell, its stunlp decayed, anù a farmer plowing 
past it, disturbed the relics hidden for two centuries 
and a half. The astrolabe ,vas found in 1867 on lot 
number twelve in the second range of the Township 
of Ross, in the County of Renfrew, about t'\vo miles 
southerly from Muskrat Lake. The railway station, 
called Cobden, is within a league of the place. 1\11'. 
R. S. Cassels, now of Toronto, secured the astrolabe 
froln the lnan who had found it, and he has it still. 
The farmer's chilùren had used the figured disk as a 
plaything, and neighbors had puzzled over it and 
pronounced it a strange surveyor's tool. For a tÏ1ne 
1\11'. Cassels \VaR doubtful of its use and ignorant of its 
history. Then his ingenious and learned friend, the 
late 
Ir. A. J. Russell, sa, v and made a study of it. 
His interest was aroused; he discussed the nlatter 
,yith instrUll1ent Inakers and '\vith some French 
savants of 1\Iontreal. He next ,vent to Quebec, and 
in the Laval library, as IHr. Cassels understood, read 
the records of the travels of Chanlplain, and thus 
learned the story of the loss of the astrolabe. 
It is of plate brass, dark '\yith age, in dialueter 


(n) Voyages of8amltel de ChrtmplaiJí, translated by C. P. Otis, III. 
6:{ to 7+: altamplain'.
 Astrola 1 )c, hy A. J. Russell, .Montreal, IS79. 
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nearly six inches. The d.ate, IG03, is engraved on it. 
It is fully described. by the translator and editor, 1\11'. 
Otis, in the" voyages" referred to, as also in three 
learned brochures, one by Rev. Dr. Scadding, one by 
ß1r. O. H. ß1arshall, and the third. by 1\11'. Russell. 
Utensils of thin copper, nluch oxydized, found. \vith 
the astrolabe, had been used in repairing the 10ttOlll 
of a canoe. SOlne silver cups, with an engraving on 
thenl, probably a crest, \vere sold for a trifle to a Brock- 
ville pedlar, \vho, not dreallling of their value, nlelted 
thenl for the Ineta!. 
The first application of the Astrolabe by Europeans 
to navigation \vas Inade, according to \Vashington 
Irving. in 1481. Seanlen could by its use ascertain 
the distance of the sun froln the equator. Four years 
Iß,ter, Cohunbus used it, and advanced into unkno,vn 
seas \vith contiJ.ence, being able to trace his course by 
llleans of the conlpass and astrolabe e(t). This instru- 
luellt has since been ill1proved and 1110dified into the 
Blodern quaùrant. 

lr. Cassels' interesting relic is no doubt the only 
specinlen of the kind in Alllerica. A siulilar astrolabe 
,vas, it is reported, found in Valentia harbour, Ire- 
land, and is supposed to have belonged to a ship of 
the Spanish Arlua<la. A short treatise on the astro- 
labe and its use, nlay be iound in the \vorks of 
Geofli'ey Chaucer. I t is addressed to his son Louis, a 
bright boy of ten years. (b) But this instrunlent is 


(a) Irdllg's Life of Columhus, YI. 63. 
(b) Chaucer's treatise on the astrolahe i
 in the 01.1 English of 
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of 1110re ancient origin than any d.ate quoteù. Dr. \V. '< 
Sillith, late archæologist of the British :\Iusetun, . 
relates in his pul>lished \vorks that he di
covered in 
the palace of Sennacharil>, excavated under a. village 
on the hill of Kouyungic, àn10ng other treasures of 
antilluity, part of an astrolabe. Its circulHference 
w"as di vided into twelve parts, corresponlling \vith the 
signs of the zodiac, the degrees of each being lnarke<l, 
and \vith an inner circle nalning prominent stars. (a) It 
is no\v evident, as 
lr. Russell relnarks in the 
paillphlet referred to, that astronolnical science ant! 
lore were not original \vith the Assyrians, Lut in- 
herited by that conquering race from a Inore ancient 
people \vhose literature and arts of civilization they 
adopted, as Europeans have since cherished the learn- 
ing of Greece "and l{ome. 

Ir. Russell further relnarks: "The astrolabe ,vas 
found in general use among the Southern Arabians, 
by V agues lli Gailla, when he discovered the way 
round the Cape of Good Hope to Inùia, kno\y'n in the 


the year 13m, and begins thus: "Little Louis, my son, I perceive 
by certain evidences, thine, ability to learn sciences touching 
IHunbers and proportions, and have considered thy husy prayer ill 
special to learn the use of the astrolabie." . . . . "I am but a poor 
compilator of the labours of old astronomers, and have translated 
into .English only for thy instruction, and with this sword shall I 
:::;lay en
'y," As to the mode of holding the instrument, in taking 
the altltLHle of the sun, Chaucer says: "Put the l'iwY' of thine 
a':;trola,hie upon thy right thumb, and turn thy left side 
(tainst the 
light of the sun." 0 


(a) The present director of the Assyrian branch of the British 

luseulll doe:::; not share with the late Dr. 8mith this opinion, hut 
mformed :\11' Arthur Harvey, of Toronto, during a recent visit to 
the mHseum, that the Assyrian relic referred to was now generallr 
regar(led as a magical instl'\Uuellt only. . 
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days of Pharaoh Necho."... "While \ve look upon 
this astrola1e as a relic of the founder of civilized 
society in Canada, her greatest Ulan and most daring 
explorer, and \vhile we regard it \vith additional 
interest as a memento of early adventure on \vhat 
\yas, even then, Canada's great interior high\vay of 
conlnlerce, and is, by the same destiny no\v, the site 
of our great Pacific Raihvay, we rnay also look upon 
it as a relic of ancient and even prehistoric science 
and civilization." 
Proceeding north fr01n North Bay \ve have for our 
guidance the observations Il1ade >by an e
ninent 
engineer, :\11'. J. C. Ba.iley, C. E., who surveyed this 
region at the instance of the Nipissillg and James 
Bay Raihvay COlnpany early in lR89. He has kindly 
placeJ his llieinoranda of the trip at our disposal, say- 
ing: "It is a beautiful land full of possibilities in 
rnineral, agricultural, and other \ve.:tlth. And yet, 
\vith a heritage so rich, \vith its forests of pine and 
valuahle hard-\vood, its buried treasures of minerals 
kno\vn to exist; its rnillions of acres of the very 
finest land, \vhy this should be allo\ved to reillain so 
long in its prinleval state is a lllystery to Ine. It is 
almost \vithin "rifle-shot" of civilization, still there 
are no Ineans to develop tlllS valuable territory. The 
building of the raihvay \vill open up this alnlost 
iInpenetrable region, \viII furnish tiulber in exhaust- 
les
 quantities, rnaintain a nUlnerous and hardy 
population, and add nlillions of productive acres to 
the asseSSlllent rolls of the proyince ! " The distance 



The GTeat lrurth Oountrr'y. 
fron1 North Bay to 
Ioose Factory on James Bay is 
3.50 n1iles. 
[oose Harbour will be about the saine 
distance from Toronto as that city is iron1 Quebec. 
The products of the \vhale and <;>ther fisheries of 
Hudson Bay, as also of the mines and forests on the 
islands and shores of Jan1es Bay, and of the excellent 
dairy country between the Height of Land and James 
Bay \viII, by this road, be brought to the markets 
of Canada and the United States. 1\11". Bailey's 
trip \vas preferably lnade in the \vinter, as he has 
found that the best season for such surveys. Lakes 
and rivers can then be crossed \vith facility on the 
ice, the trees are free frorIl foliage, \vhich would ob- 
struct the view, and there are then no flies to annoy. 
Sno\v shoes \vere used and toboggans, on \vhich the 
pa('ks of provisions, clothing, and other necessaries, 
\vere put and dra '\vn. The foll3wing is an extract 
frotH this reu1arkable account: 
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" A t our very start from North Bay we found good land, 
and it continued so in large quantities to the end of our journey. 
\Ve were still 1110re surprised to tind 111uch valuable timber- 
belt after belt of red and white pine, groves of tamarac and 
spruce, with black an::l yellow birch, together with black and 
white ash, maple and whitewood. The tamarac and spruce 
were the largest and finest trees I have ever seen, and would be 
very valuable manufactured into lumber. Railway ties of tam- 
arac can be counted by millions. . . . There are innulner- 
able water powers, which will no doubt, as the material is here, 
be utilized in various manufactures, such as pulp In ills, saw 
mills, (luarrying and dressing stone and slate. The country 
can boast, too, of magniticient scenery. Then with its endless 
chain of lakes-deep, pure and cool water-its fishing. shooting, 
a.nd healthy climate, it must becOl11e one of the most attractive 
resorts for sportsmen, pleasure-seekers, invalids, and those im- 
mediately connected with the opening up of the n1Ïnes, and 
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when once m
de accessible by the railway, it cannot fail to 
attract tourists and others from all parts of the Dominion 
as well as the United States. 


"It is almost impossible to give any idea as to the number, 
extent and beautiful scenery of these lakes, all of which teem 
with fish. Lake Tamagamingue has beell used for fifty years 
or more by the H udsoll Bay Comp:\uy, in supplying fish to the 
other posts. This and Rabbit L'tke are full of the finest species 
of whitefish and salmon trout, and the small streams rUllning 
into these lakes, as I was informed by the Indians, are full of 
speckled trout. As to the game, I can s:ty a little about this 
myself. There are U100se there by thousands. also c3.ribou and 
red deer. Fur-bearing animals, such as beavers, otters, minks, 
martens, foxes, wolves and wildcats are there in large 
numbers. 'Ve frequently met with little animals caught 
in the traps set by the Inùians, taken them out, hung theu1 
up on trees and reset the traps; some of them were heau- 
tiful specimens úf martens. Beavers were very plentiful there 
still. " 


\Vest,vard from Lake Tell1Ïsca111ingue about 
ix- 
teen Iniles is Lake Talnagan:lingue. Unlike the 
fonner lake, \vhich is but an enlarglnent of the 
Otta\va river, Tè.unagan1ingue is a large sheet of 
'vater \vith extensive bays and Inany islands, SOlHe of 
thel11 considerable in size, and many of them lnilleral- 
bearing. The ,vaters of this lake branch out north 
and south about thirty 111Ïles, and l110re than half that 
distance east and west. The 1\Iontreal river drains 
the country north-\vest of the Otta,va between these 
lakes. There are iU11nense tracts of agricultural 
lands on the lnargills of the.::e lakes and ri \'ers. 
The Blanche, \vhich e1npties into Lake Ten1Ïs- 
cau1ingue, passes through a good agricultural 
country aud is navigable for t,venty-five 111Ïles. 
The clay lands in its valley are estimated to be fronl 
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500 to 600 square 111iles in area, or equal to t\velve 
. to\vnships, each of 3z,OOO acres. (a) The availa1Jle 
agl'icultul'allalld on the 
Iontreal Ri \Ter is equal in 
extent to fifteen ordinary to"Tnships. Ra11it Lake 
\vhich is het\veen the two large lakes just lllelltionell, 
is in the 111idst of a great \yhite pine region. The 
country south of Te1l1iscarningue was founll by 
ll'. 
Bailey to contain excellent htn(l \vith tin1ber of \vhite 
pine, black and yello\v 1irch, spruce and talnarac in 
large quantity. The temperature is dry, and the cold 
is not felt as severely as at Otta\va. "I anl satisfied," 
says ßfr. Bailey, "that as regards soil and cliInate. this 
country is well suited for agricultural purposes." In 

larch and April yello\v butterflies \vere flying about. 
In these n10nths cro\vs were C01l1l110n, and he heard 
the rosignol, jay, SWè:unp robin, and Canadian song 
sparrow. 
At the Height of Land in the Nipissing District the 
"Tinters are severe, the sumlners warn1. ] t is the 
great water shedding ridge on \vhose south siJe the 
streams flow into the lakes, while on the other slope 
they pass to the Ottawa. 
The Height of Land stretches in a devious course 
fron1 north-west to south-east, frolll the nlÍddle of 
Lake T<-ul1agan1Íngue until it strikes the St. La\vrence 
River near l{ingston. It is the central line of a land 
of clear streall1S
 and beautiful lakes, \vith no lack of 
fish, gRIne ancl tirllber. Proceeding northward the 


(it) AIgollHl, l't
port. 
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clinlate inlproves o\ving to dilninution in the elevation. 
The telnperature on the coast of James Bay rises in 
SlUlllner to 90 0 . The shallo\v "Tater of that bay also 
exerts a favorable clilnatic influence. The only place 
\vhere it is deep is in a channel \vhich passes north- 
,yard through its centre, else\vhere it is so shallow 
that the bottom can be touched with an oar fronl a 
boat until it passe::) almost out of sight of the lo\y 
shore. 
The sunlnler sun has great po\ver upon the broad 
expanse exposed to it. The AILany and 1\100se Rivers 
au( 1 other affiuents entering this bay have also a 
11l0derating influence. The nlean sunl1ner telnper- 
ature at l\Ioose Factory is about GO/") , and the sno\v 
fall there is not as heavy as it is south of Lake 
N ipissing. J arnes Bay is often associated in the 
popular rnind \vith the Polar regions, yet no part 
of it is \vithin the Arctic circle, and the latitude of its 
southern extrenlity is south of London. Its total area 
is 500,000 square Iniles, or half that of thc ßlediter- 
ranean. (a) 
,A.n indication has no,v been given of the vast 
\veal th in agriculture, tÎln ber, luineral and other re- 
sources, held in Ontario's great territory. Expec- 
tations of profit froln riches so distant and at present 


( a) The Algoma Report, 37, :
s and 4:>. I,"or statistics of the 
weather at l\Ioo::;e Factory for the years IS-;8 and '79, see report of 
Canadian Geological SUITey for 1879, '80; see also, Dr. Bell's 
observations in subsequent reports of the Survey, as to valuahle 
deposits of coal and other minerals, found on the island.s and shores 
of James Bay. 
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so difficult of access, as are those of this broad northern 
expanse, may by many be regarded as '3anguine dreanls 
of the visionary. Forty years ago the endeavors of 
Canadian statesmen to secure the Hudson Bay re
ion 
from the astute traders \vho held it "
as, by the unin- 
-formed, spoken of as an attelnpt to obtain for lnere 
pride of en1pire, an icy \vaste, fit only for hunting 
grounds. N o\v the buffalo is gone, and those broad 
hunting grounds fornl the great \vestern provinces 
and fertile territory of the Donlinion. The praries 
and hills are crossed by raihyays, steam vessels ply 
on all the lakes and rivers, n1any villages and thou- 
sands of happy homesteads deck the landscape,-elec 
tric lan1ps lighten their cities and towns, and their 
people enjoy the arts of European civilization. For- 
eign capital is regarding each ne,v discovery \vith in- 
terest, and is ready to develop natural resources. 
Children no\v living \vill see the day ",
hen the peo- 
ple and the interests of James Bay ,viII be referred to 
as frequently and as falniliarly on the streets and in 
the Exchanges of Toronto and l\fontreaJ, as are 110'V 
those of Lake 
lichigan or the Georgian Bay. So Ï1n- 
perial is our fair province in her proportions, so fitted 
is her climate for the hOlne of a free, intell,igent and 
industrious race, so all-embracing are her resources
 
so lavish has kind nature been, that her children, as 
they regard their bountiful heritage, Inay ,veIl ex- 
claim- 


" Far as the heart can wish, the fancy roam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home." 



The Georgictn Bay. 
A N ATIO
AL P ARK.- The lnatter of setting apart 
a portion of our wild and picturesque northern region, 
\\"hile yet in a state of nature, as a forest reservation 
and national park, has been 11looted and receiyed 
favorable consid
ration. Conlnlissioners appointed by 
the Provincial Goyernment, have recommend ell the 
appropriation of a tract of about 750,000 acres, south 
of the l\Iattawan River, in the south-easterly part of 
the N ipissing District. 
The place selected ,viII, it i3 beEeved, prove well 
aflapted for such Reserve. It is connected ,vith the 
most rOlnantic period of our provincial history, the 
tirne of Chalnplain, the Hurons and the hardy voya- 
geurs. The Governll1ent ,vhich, ,vith the friendly co- 
operation of the State of N e,v York, rescued the beau- 
ties of Kiagara from vandalisnl and nlade there a 
park ,vhich bears the nall1e of Her 
lajesty the Queen, 
rnay well follo\v up the excellent and popular prece- 
dent thus establishetl. 
In Quebec the 
legantic Fish and Ganle Club
 "Those 
melnbership embraces many BO'3ton and Ne\v York, 
as ,veIl as l\lontreal,Sherbrooke anll Torontogentlelnen, 
secured a great tract of ,,,,ild land and ,vater, extending 
fronl Lak.e l\Iegantic over the Boundary 
lountains into 
l\laine. This beautiful preserve is guarded by an 
efficient ,varden and rangers and abounds ,vith galne. 
It is during the season the resort of Il1any tourists 
froIn both lands, who, often acconlpanied by their 
families, find here various nleans of health gIvIng 
recreation. 


]50 
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The National Park schelne has been ,yell brought 
before the public in fonner years by ]\tIr. \V. B. Phipps 
<1nd 
lr. A. I
irkw'ood, officers of the Cro,vn Lands De- 
parbnent. ((t) In a cOlnrnunication by 
Ir. K.irk,vood, 
in .A.ugust, 18S6, to the head of the <lepartrnent, he 
thus refers to the region 8elected as the source of 
IHan y ,vaters : 


" A glance at the map of the Ottawa and Huron Territory 
of Ontario shows tha.t the 
Iuskoka River which flows into 
Lake II urOll and the Petewawa, Bonnechere, and 1Vladawaska 
Rivers, which empty into the Ottawa, have their sources within 
a very short distance of t'ach other. Is]and Lake at the head 
waters of the 1\Iuskoka, and Ott
r Slide L'\ke at the head of the 
P
tewawa are not half a mile apart, aud each is 1,406 feet 
above the level of the sea. 
The head waters of the M uskoka, after flowing in a circui:.. 
of 1,000 miles through Lakes Huron, St. Clair, Erie, the 
Nia 6 ara River, Lake Ontario and the River St. Lawrence, 
meet and commingle in happy harmony with those of the Pete- 
wawa, Bonnechere, and Madawaska near the city of Montreal." 



Ir. \Villialn Houston, late librarian of the Ontario 
Parlian1ent, spoke of the park schen1e in a recent 
public ad(lreRs, frOln which the following is quoted: 


To OIle acquainted with the gr()wing craving of Americans, 
and especially of those who live far to the south of us, for a 
pleas;1.nt "summer resort," the first sight of the Laurentian 
region, as it was a century ago, would at once suggest that it 
should be reserved as a continental park. For such a purpose 
it is absolutely unique, not merely in America, but so far as we 
know, in the world. It is perfectly salubrious. It affords 
enough of sI>orting amusement at all seasons to stimulate tv 


(a) The llame proposed is Algonkin Forest and Park. The 
tract of land l5elected by the connllissioners, contains the following 
nineteen townships; \Vilkes, Pentland, Boyd Biggar, Osler, Lister. 
Deacon, Deyine, Bishop, Creswick, Anglin, Hunter, :McLaughlin, 
Bower, Dickson, Peck, Canishay, 
proule and Preston. 
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physical activity. It contains an endless diversity of scenery. 
It is easily accessible, or can be made so in every part. There 
are enough of good farming plots to maintain a constant supply 
of those animal and vegetable foods, that are too perishable for 
transport from a distance. Where the country has not been 
denuded of its evergreen forest covering, the climate surpasses 
that of any other place in the heat of summer. The Gnited 
States Government h'1s set apart a national park 400 miles 
square on the Yellowstone river, but its chief peculiarity is its 
volcanic character, which is incompatible with that sylvan lleauty 
which forms a more enduring attraction. N ew York State, see- 
ing with regret the disappearance (If the Adirondack forests 
is endeavoring at great expense to check destruction, and par- 
tiaHy restore the primitive condition; but the Laurentian 
region far surpasses the Adirondack district, alike in extent and 
in those physical characteristics which fit for park purposes. 
Preservation of the forest is not incompatib]e with - the 
removal of trees that are valuable as the raw material for manu- 
factures, or with the raising and smelting of metaJic ores. In 
view of the possible development in the transmission of electric 
power, the vast aggregate of water power now useless for any 
local purpose may yet prove of great economic value, but its 
continued existence unimpaired, depends absolutely on the 
presenTation and restoration of the forest. 
At the present rate of destruction of the pine forests the lumber 
industry will soon become greatly reduced in extent south of 
Lake Nipissing, and a once beautiful landscape of rock, wood and 
water, will be practically a barren wilderness. Along with the 
progress of settlement, has gone the destruction of game and the 
exhaustion of fish. It has always been, and will always be, 
found impossibh
 to prevent settlers from killing game at any 
season. It is part of their food, and no systenl of policè can 
ever keep them frOln appropriating it. .All the ganie destroyed 
by fall hunters is insignificant in amount compared with what 
is destroyed by settlers, who kill all the year round. Detecting 
and punishing contraventions of the game laws by sportsmen 
will do something to check the waste. 1.\-Ieanwhile, though the 
" summer resort" idea has been left to spontaneous deyelop- 
ment it has reached immense proportions. Those watE"rs that 
are most accessible by rail and steamer, are fringed with sum- 
mer hotels and summer cottages, and ., guiding" sportS111en 
and other tourists has become the regular calling of a large 
number of the residents. The remedy is apparent. 
The beginning of a more enlightened treatment of this 
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district was made by the Legislature of the province last year, 
when it enacted a more stringent ga.me law, based on the report 
of a commission of experts. A further and still more important 
step in advance will be taken if the report of the Park Oommis- 
sion should result in the reservation of a large area of land from 
settlement in the Nipissing district. The site suggested is well 
fitted for the purpose and object aimed at. Fish are abundant 
in its lakes and streams; the locality is the natural home of 
the nlOose and the red deer ; 'smaller ga.me of many varieties, 
including birds, are lllOre plentiful than almost anywhere else ; 
and fur-bear:ing animals of several highly-prized kinds are in- 
digenous. The idea inaugurated by the commission, will, it is 
hoped, tako. root and grow rapidly in the public mind. 


Re\Terting to the Geo]'gian Bay and its iuunediate 
interests, ,ve fin(l that lno'\t of the 1l1:tl'kettt1Jle pine 
and smne of the helnlock anI 1 spruce along the sides 
of the 13.1.Y, anJ for SOl1le d;stance up its tributary 
rivers, have heen Htl'ipped, but a great supply relllè1Ïlls 
yet, as has been she\vn, in the interior. The roads, 
cut thruugh thú \voocls, by tOl.lller hllllber l11en Inay 
be fOUll(l half gro\vn over, and are beautiful patlnvays, 
frorH \vhich gliInpses of lakes are seen, and the hunter 
finds theIn convenient, \vhen seeking his g<.tlnc. Here 
and there he corDes to ;l, beaver llleado\v, but the busy 
coluny is gone. 
In some phtces, as at the mouth of the 
IU:"HllUtsh 
an(l French rivers, and at the great lllÌlls in the :Xol'th 
Channel, the round tirnLer is 1rou s ht to the "rater's 
edge, sa\VeJ into Loards or other ]ulul)er, and so pre- 
parcel for the Inarket. But often all that is seen, as 
the result of the \vork of an arn1Y üfaxc-lnen, is the 
geeat raft, covering several aCl'es in extent, tugged 
along to Bay City, Cheboygan, Sagina,v or other 
10 
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l\IichigaIl harbours, the logö grinding together and 
thro\ving off llluch bark, which sinks, fouls the nets 
and drives the fish a\vay. 
Alnong the IUll1 ber-men in our northern forests are 
many citizens of the United States 
 some estilllate 
their nUlnber as high as four thousand. Their fàInilies 
still reside in that country, \vhose alien ht\ys debar 
C Lnadians from such emploYlnent there, unless they 
fores\vear allegiance to Britain. 
The 
\.nlerican companies cutting on the Canadian 
side, bring their plant antl supplies \vith then1, and 
the \vages paid go back to the States. \Vhy do these 
lUluber-nlen to\V the logs to .:\Iichigan to be there 
manufactnrea, instead of erecting and u.;;ing luills on 
our shores for tIle purpose? 
The ans\ver is, The lI/cI( inley Bill. That Bill fixes 
an inlport duty of tw'o dollars per thousand on Nor- 
\yay pine, and one dollar on w'hite pine lU111Ler. It 
also provides, that if any country should in1poso an 
export duty on logs of any kind, the inlport duties 
shall remain as under the fonner la\v, at t\yO dollars 
per thousand. The export duties being r.ellloved, it 
leaves the Georgian Bay manufacturer at a disadvan- 
tage, the logs going to 
Iichigan free, and the IU1l1ber 
paying a duty of t\VO dollars on N or\vay, t\VO on 
spruce, and one dollar on \vhite pine. The difference 
more than pays the cost ùf to\ving. 
This discrilnination, of one and two dollars per 
thousand feet, enables the lumbermen to tow and 
manufacture in 
Iichigan at a profit. 
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\Ve found matters of grievance a1110ng the fisher- 
men, \vho complain of the injury (lone to their industry 
by the sinking bark, as also by the sawdust Rnd 
refuse allowed to fall into the waiter froll1 luil1s. 
They desire the initiation by the DOlninion of a 
Canadian policy, \vhich ,vould c01l1pel the IUlnbermen 
to luanufacture into lumber before rernoval fr0111 the 
shore. 
It is doubtless of importance that these Inatters be 
arranged, through the general and provincial gOY ern- 
ments, in a manner that \yill best conserve the large 
interests in vol ved. 
However interesting such thelues 11lay be, it is on 
other topics that our nlen10ries \villillost kindly d\vell 
as \ve recall the happy days an(l nights spent on the 
"\Vhite Squall." \Ve \vill rernelnber the nlajesty 
or forests and granite shores. \Ve 'Nill hear the 
screan1 of gulls and see the flash of great fish strug- 
gling in the nets. \Ve \"ill see in fancy the jolly 
fishern1en steering nlerrily an10ng the rocks. \Ve \yill 
hear their songs and stories, as each sat, \yith bro\vn, 
,veather-beaten, friendly face, on a pile of nets or on 
a box in our canlp. There still rises to our ears the 
gay langh of the Indian Loys about the \yig\yams. 
\Ve "viII nut forget the beauty displayed in winding, 
glassy coves arnong the islan(ls, in flo\vers an(l verdure 
in sunny nooks, the Aurora dancing each clear night 
in the north, the kindly courtesy of our little cOlnpany, 
the chaff of the calllp fires and the songs \ve sung. oÏ 
which the following is one, composed 'nlong the Isles 
of the Georgian Bay: 
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'1\IONG THE ISLES OF THE GEORGIAN BAY. 


Some sing o]d Ocean's praise 
'Vhere wild winds the billows raise, 
And the whale and the porpoise play, 
Some vaunt famed Biscay's Bay; 
And the fair for the South wind sigh. 
But give to me that shore, 
,V here the North star shines most clear, 
And our devious course we steer 
'l\Iong the Isles of the Georgian Bay. 
CnoRlJ:;-Oh gi\Te to me; etc. 


Ând we think, as the" 'Vhite Squall" glides, 
Or we rest on their mossy sides, 
'Vhat strange tales could these isles unfold 
Of the brave red men of uld 
 
The pla.intive loon we hear; 
The dappled deer appear 
In the glades, as our Inerry bark tiics, 
And our devious course we steer 
'l\Iong the Isles of the Georgian Bay. 
Oh give to me, etc. 


Of the Genöese Captain, (a) in quest 
Of new lands in the far sunny 'Vest, 
Of Da. Champlain, with tieur-de-lis 8pread ; 
Of the bra\'e Arctic hero, (b) who sped 
O'er these waters, pray tell us gl'eat Pines, 
Yew hose heads the clouds piercing, arise; 
Ye too, surely remember the cries 
Of the l\Iohawk and Huron at strife 
'l\Iong the Isles of the Georgian Bay. 
Oh give to nIe, etc. 


By the Clematis' fairy bower 
Blooms the Columbine's purple flower; 
'Vhile blue bells gay to the golden rod, 
\Vild roses to viulets nod, 
And smile down on the gem-spangled moss, 
The brown bee hums: " Your joys I hear, 
" And brinO' sweets for your evening cheer., 
o " 
"Pure as dew and as amber clear, 
'l\Iong the Isles of the Georgian Bay. 
Oh give to me, etc. 
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\Vith shrill scream from the rocks, 
Rise the white gulls in flocks, 
\Vhile far down in the deeps, 
\Yith cold eye, the great sturgeon creeps. 
In the tangle of vine and dark spruce shade, 
Is the bed of the black bear made; 
From the coiled rattle snake, 
l\Ianito! safe us make! 
'l\long the Isles of the Georgian Bay. 
Oh give to me, etc. 


At eve, with sun-set beams, 
La Cloche's gray rock gleallls, 
'Vith bright spirits from .Algic (c) skies, 
See, the Rwift Aurora flies. 
0' er the pines the pale n100n smiles. 
.All enwrapped in the beauty of night, 
'Ve look on, by the camp-fire's light; 
Great Manito seen1Ïng ncar, 
'l\lol1g the Isles of the Georgian Bay. 
Oh give to n1e, etc. 


(a) Columbus. 
(ù) Sir John Franklin. 
(c) Algonquin, iß.çlqdi!1
 Ottawa and Chippewa. 
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1,798 
1,218 


375 
455 
378 
ö2 


301 
121 
471 
94 
1,701 
1,816 


" From the foregoing it will be seen that there has been a 
considerable increase during tho past tweuty-five years, and 
the re-arrangenlent of the bands has' been such that it is not 
al ways easy to place the proper figure opposite each band." 
A considerable addition should be made to those here classed 
as Indians in respect of the Metis population ill which the red 
man is often lost in the newer race. l\Iany also of those classed 
and living as Indians are of mixed blood. The Hurons of 
Lorette, near Quebec, have less physical trace of tho aborigines, 
as known to Champlain and the Jesuit Fathers, than any ot her 
band in Canada. They are shrewd in business, and ùn a par 
with the French habitants 
bout them. The half-breed popu- 
lation of the bay and north shore has been already referred to. 


APPE
DIX n SHI.NGUACO
E. 


As the.Ottawa warrior has been referred to somewhat fully, it 
seems but right to recall something of the brave and loyal Chip- 
pewa, whose fame was in all the Lake Superior region, second 
only to that of his predecessor "T aub-Ojeeg. 1\11'. J. G. l{ohl, 
the German traveller and savant, soon after the decease of 
Shinguacose, in 1858, visited this Indian region and found him 
celebrated throughout it. He had, with a large party of Can- 
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adian Indians, joined the force which attacked and took the 
l\Iichigan stronghold, on the seventeenth July, 1812. 'Vhen 
the mode of attack was considered, Captain Roberts called 
on the Ojibway Chief, for his 
dvice. He took a night to 
consider, or as he said, to dream about it. In the morning 
Shinguacose ga,-e advice which was adopted. The whites, with 
beating of drums and firing of guns, attacked in front, while 
the red allies paddled out in can.:ws, climbed the heights unno- 
ticed, and made an unexpected attack upon the American rear. 
This fined the enemy with terror; Fort If olmes was soon sur- 
rendered. The event was one of nluch importance. The post 
was the Gibraltar of N ort h- "r estern Canada. The command of 
the upper lakes and the control of the fur trade was secured to 
Canada. An attempt was made to retake the place two years 
later, in which Assikinack was concerned as already stated, but 
1\lacinac remained a British post and Canadian soldiers held the 
fort, until given up when peace was declared. 
Had Shinguacose been a white man, he would have been 
decorated and knighted. He had well won his spurs, and his 
loyalty, as also that of Assikinack, were of manifest service to 
the Empire. .As it was he received a cheferie and a grant of 
land near Sault Ste. 1\farie as his rewarù. II e was given sev- 
eral medals for bravery which he never wore, but gave to his 
young warriors. In the histories of the period, we find tho 
Indian allies massed together, with little regard to individual 
actions or prowess. The names of minor officers of white blood, 
are reported for every deed of any note, while the re? men are 
treated but as so many dogs of war. 
Shinguacose was S0n of a Scotch officer by a Chippewa squaw. 
\Vhen a young nlan, he was taken by his mother to see his 
father, then serving in the Detroit garrison. The officer gazed 
with pleasure on the young savage. He was proud of him, and 
wished to educate and bring him up as a white man. He pro- 
posed this, and promised to procure his son a commission in the 
English service. But no; Shinguacose soon made up his mind; 
he would not leave his faithful nlotJ:ler, Indian relatives and 
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customs. His father dismissed him with presents, and retained 
a paternal interest. in him until his death. 'Vhen the war was 
over he followed the British and came to Garden River, where 
a pine was erected before his lodge, on which flew the red 
(I nion Jack. He was long a leader of his people, and headed 
several expeditions into the Sioux .country from Lake Superior 
to the l\Iississippi. He was then a pagan, and full of supersti- 
tion ; in a medicine bag he carried recipes for magic incantations, 
which he valued most highly. For these he. had, at various 
times, paid in beaver and other skins, what was calculated 
by 1\11'. Khol, as amounting to $30,000. But, under the ministra- 
tions of Dr. l\Icl\Iurray, he became a Christian, and settled at 
the Indian village of Riviere au Desert, highly. esteemed Ly his 
people and the English. As he lay in his last illness, the red 
folk prepared and put up a second flag-staff before his house, 
with a new flag upon it; but he died, leaving a worthy family, 
one of wh0m, Augustin Shingwauk, gaye his name to the Shing- 
wauk Home. It was found that the old chief had, shortly 
before his death, destroyed all his papers and birch-barks, 
painted dreams, songs and dances. (a) 


APPENDIX C. 


THO'IAS GEORGE ANlJERSO
. 


Captain Anderson was one of the most noted and useful 
()fficers in the early employ of the Canadian Government. He 
was well versed in Indian languages and customs, ar.d was the 
friend of the Assikinacks father and son. 
The Ottawa Indian Department states that its records show 
that Thonlas Gevrge AnLlerson was appointed to the position of 
Indian interpreter, 27th August, 1816, he being then 2ò years 
of age. He served at Drummond Island, and afterwards had 
his headquarters at Toronto and Cobourg. He retired on ac- 
(a) Kitchi-Uallli. By J. G. Kohl, cap. 
:3. The Cana(lÜtll 
Indian, p. 15:
 awl :H3. , 
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count of ill-health, in .T uly, 18õ8, on a good pension. A letter 
fronl him, found in the Dqnrtlllent, contains the fullowing:- 
"l\Iy Dear Sir,-You wibh to know when I was appointed to 
the Indian Departm
llt. In the early part of 1814 I raised a 
corps of volunteers, and after lhe capture of Fort l\Iel(ay, (In 
the 1\1ississippi, I remaineù in commanù of the post for some 
time. 
" A t the close of the war, I returned to 
1ichillimacillac, in the 
commencement of the year 1815. From this I was scut back to 
the l\Iississippi, forma.lly to announce the conclu.sioll to our aBics 
in tha.t country. In the meantime my commanding officer, 
Lieut.-Culonel, now l\Iajor
General 
icDowall, h!td reCOlll- 
mended me for a permanent situation in the Indian Depart- 
ment, Rnù after my return from this duty to Drununond Island, 
I received my appüintment on the 24th SeptenIber, 1815, as 
Captain in the Department, and have remained in it ever since. 
" I am, dear sir, 
" Yours fa.ithfully, 
"T. G. AKDERSON. 


"To GEORGE 'Y AI-WEN, ESQ." 


The name (Jf Ânderson appears in Lossing's IIistory of the 
war more than once. On 28th l\lay, 1813, at Sackett's Harbour, 
he states that Lieutenant Anderson had forty Caughnawagas, 
who were landed at Henderson's Bay. and helped to create a 
dread, which ended in a disorganized retreat. He also appeared 
at Chrysler's Farm, .November 11, 1813, in cUlllmand of some 
Indians. 


APPENDIX D. 


THE A

IKINACKS. 


An American ycrs:on of the taking of Fort Dearb:rn is gh"en in Drake'd Indians 
of ..Yorth A1Ii.
ricxJ v. 134. 


The signatures of the Indian delegatl'
 who presented their 
case to the Executive in 1811, are copied from the original, on 
fyle at \Yashington, and kindly given through 1\11'. R. V. Belt, 


, 
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Acting Comnlissioner (,f Indian .Affairs, D
p
rtment of the In- 
terior, -". ho states: "The tr
aty of Fort 'VaYlle was sent to the 
United States Senate, December 22, 180H, by l-'resident 
ladison, 
with explanatory documents. It is impossible now to deter- 
mine whether any reference was llIade in these documents, to 
the presentation to "Black Pitrtridge" of the medal referred 
to, as the Capitol and its records were burned and destroyed in 
1814. I transmit herewith a copy of the talk or petition of 
Barstow or I{imi-ne-tega-gan, aud l.,f " Black-Bird," or 
igilloc, 
two Ottawa chiefs, signcd at \Yashington, which is the only 
paper I anl able to fiud that refers iu any way to "Black Par- 
tridge," or "Black-Bird." The document last referred to ends 
thus: 
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As to Francis Assikinack, the following is part of a commu- 
nication from the Department of Indian Affairs at Ottawa, 
including a facsimile of his signature. 
Francis Assikinack entered the Indian Office, at Cobourg, on 
the 10th August, 184U,-as clerk and intcrpreter, which position 
he continued to hold, both there and in the Indian office, 
Toronto, up to the date of hiH death, which occurred on the 
21st of 
ovember, 1ð63. 
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The following is an extract from a letter received from Mr. 
'V. R. Bartlett, who was in charge of the Indian office, Toronto, 
reporting the illness of Assikinack : 


TÛRo5To, .J uly 1st, 1863. 
" I ,'ery much fear the poor fellow will never live to come 
back. I sincerely trust he may recoyer, for he will be a great 
loss to the Department., and especially to this branch of it." 
"I attach to this letter an original signature of Francis Assi- 
killack, as follows: " 
I have the hon01' to be, sir, 
YOU'1' 'most obedient hnmJJle 8errant, 


ëI-. JlS"
CL
 


\VILLIAl\I SPRAGGE, ESQ., 
Dy. Supt. I'lldian AJti.tirs, 
uebeç, 
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APPE
DIX E. 


INDIAN PROPER KA
lES A"XD DO-DAI)lS. 


The nan es applied to places and persons by the Indians are full 
of meaning and some knowledge of them is necessary to the under- 
standing of their history. The following, arranged llJainly uwler 
authority of 
Ir. ,J. U Bailey, C.E., are gi,-en' a:::. represelltatiye, 
and are mo:::;tly found in the narrative (Ìr on the accompanying map. i:- 
It is surprising to see how heautifully the language of the Algon- 
(Juin tribes is constructed. It has naturally a soft, smooth sou wI ; 
the letters F, L, (ì, R, Yawl X n0t lJeing in the alphalJet of the 
Ottawa, O-jib-way or Ci'ee proper. I(leas are expres:se(l in gronps 
and a complicated "'wortl-picture" is formed. The langlHtge has 
heen compare(l to the (
reek in its sweetness awl in it;:; construction. 
,Many differences of meaning are conveyed hy changing or adding 
termination8. 'Vith a fe\\ exceptions, all the words contained in 
this list are in the O-jih-way an(l the kilHlred dialects of the Algon- 
quins (O-dush-gwah-gah-meeg), O-to-wah, Po-
a-wah-tah-mee, 
Ie- 
nO-ll1e-ne. The AlgOlllJuins occupied mainly the region north of the 
great lakes from X ova Scotia to the Rocky 
Iountai1l8, as far as 
Lake St. John in Quebec awl Hudson Bay in Ontario. 
Ah hi.tib-he, the half-\\ay place, so called hecause midway between 
lake Xipissillg amI 
loose Factory on James Bay. 
Ah-mik, a heaver,-Ahmik Harhour is Beayer Harhour. 
Algonquins or Algonkills, also AlincOlHluins, Algics awl Altenkins, 
so called hy the early FreIH:h, indnde the Chippewas, Otchip- 
wais, 01' Ojibways, Ottawas, A<lirondacs, Al is!';isaugas, Micmac;:;, 
Ahenakis, lJelaware
, ,Mohicau8 and some eitinct nations for- 
merly in the X cw Englawl States, al
o the Pottawatomies, 
Bla ;kfeet, l\Iontagnais du 
aguenay (Haguenay 
Iountaineel's) 
and Crees. 



 See also hid i'1n 'l1({1Jl(',-; of place.<; near the Grent l.lakps, by D. B. l\:e1toll, 
Detroit, b
S ; Jler:lningl> of J nrliall u'ordð arúund Sudlmry, by Dr. Bell, Geologi- 
cal SUI vey. 1
91, Appendix I\?, and Dr. A. F. Chamberlaiu's L'1n!Jua!/e of tile 
j[ iSðÏðau!Jas of Scugo!J. 
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Assikinack, the Black-bird. 
AssiniLoine-se-be is the Stonev Sioux River and should be As-si-ne- 
hwaun, Bwaun being a :sioux and ass in a stone. 
Aurora Bore:Llis, Chibayag ninii-diwag, the dead are dancing. 
Bobcaygeon should he O-hob-ka-je-wun awl means a narrow place 
between rocks where the water comes through. 
Cesebe L
ke should be she-sheeb, 'which means a duck, or Duck 
Lake. In the Cree se-seeh is a ducle 
Chicago means where skunks are; she-kahg being a skunk, ong or 
ongk being the elath-e of location, meaning at or to that place. 
Coboconk should l,e Kah-be-kalmk or Kah-ka,h-be-kalmk, or Pwah- 
kah-be-kahnk awl means falls oyer a smooth l=ock where the 
water falls straight down and not sloping. 
Couchiching is an mlet as at Orillia. Orillia was and is now called 
by the Indians .Me-che-kuh-neeng, 'which mt'ans narrOW8 divid- 
ing two lakes; it is also the word for a fence. 
The Credit was calle(l from a tralling place or store being there 
where Indians trade:! al}(l got credit, hence it was called 
hth- 
ze-uah-e-ga-sehe (se-be being a river), 
Iah-ze-nah-e-gun being 
a hook where their dehts were entered. 
Etobicoke should IJe "T ah-do-be-kaung, a place where many allIer 
trees grow: "Tah-dohe is an alder tree, \Yah-do-be-ke a forest 
of alcler trees, awl the termination-ong or ing-meaning at, to, 
in or from such a pla::e-as ne-be, water; ne-beeng, in the 
water. 
Hamilton on Burlington Bay was c:tllell De-o-nah-sa-de-o, a 'Mohawk 
word which means a shallow phce with a sand bar. 
Irorluois or 
ix Xations, the most warlike native race of :North 
America, embrace the )Iohawks, Onondaga8, Henecas, Oneidas, 
Cayugas auel TllSC3,l'Oras. The la
t named were not ill the 
original confe,leracy alHI before they joined it, the 'mud or 
unìon was called the Five :Nations, In O-jib-way the 
Iohawks 
are called Nah-ciah-way, or black snakes. 
Joseph, Lake, is Kah-wah-sha-gah-mik, or clear water. 
Kaka-beka, see Coboconk. 
Kaministiquia, at Fort \Villiam, should be Kah-me-niss-tah-qui-yah 
(se-be), and means a riyer with an island in it. 
Keewatin is Ke-way-din, the true pronunciation being nearer the d 
than the t, and simply means north, both in the Cree and the 
Ojibway languages. Ke-way-de-ne-nodin is north wind, nodin 
is wind. 
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Kingston in :Mohawk is Gah-da-o-qui, and Cataraqui is Kah-dah- 
rock-qui. 
l\lackinac or Michilimackinack, is derived from 
re-zhe-ka, 'which in 
O-jib-wa is a turtle, and the O-tah-wah Indians would say me- 
ke-nang, and in the Cree mees-ke-nauk; the O-jib-ways would 
say for a big turtle me-she-ne-mah-ke-naunk, and the people 
who live at that place me she-ne-mah-ke-ne-goog ; the IlHlian 
tra(lition heing that a very large turtle was found there at the 
time when the Indians were fond of telling these stories aruund 
the camp fires to their children and others who helie,-ed in such 
narrati ,-es-( ah -<I uh -so- kaun). 
l\Iahgenetewan is mah-gah-net-te-waung, a long open channel. 
:\lashquoteh, where the new Upper Canada College is now huilt, 
shoul(l be ßlahsh-ko-tla, awl means a meadow or a prairie; 
al::;o )Ia8h-ko-se-kun, Mah-nahsh-ko-se-waun, etc. ; the accent, 
as in most of these words, heing strong on the last syllahle. 
l\Iatawan is a Cree word and is \lèth-tah-wawn, and means where a 
river fall;:; into a lake or 
ome place helow. 

Ianitoha may mean several things. :Mah-ne-to is a spirit, and in 
Ojibway M ah-ne-to-wah-pull or hun means a place where there 
is something supernatural or Mah-n
-to-hi-sitting ({od, or 
11ah-ne-to-wah-hah-a spirit in a strait. 
11a8kinonge is called no douht from a fish of that kind, and which 
in Ojibway is mahsh-ke-non-je. Ke-non-je is a common pike, 
and mahsh is large or strong. 

Iatchetlash shonltl be Matche-dushk, and means a place where 
there are rushes and drowned land. 
)Iichigan means a hig lake, the wortl heing contracted; 
ah-gah-e- 
gun heing lake, aud 
lishi ur 
la-tchau being large. This is 
ahout the same in Cree. 

Iichi-po-coton means a hwge mushroom. 
::\lilwaukee shoul(l he .J\le-ne-wah-kee, which means good land- 
l\Je-nu goUtl, and ah-kee land. 
11ississippi means simply a big ri,-er; see-he heing river, me-sah 
1,eing large. Hence the Ojihways woul(l say, ,Me-sah-see-Leeng, 
to, or at that rh-er; hence the name in Cree 
lis-si-se-he. 
1\lissisauga mean::; a ri,-er with many mouths. 

lissouri, 
1i;:;honisihi, river of the big canoe triLe. 

I uskeeg. This word so much used on the C. P. R., should he 
mush-keeg, and simply means a swamp where trees could 
grow. l\lish-gwuh-si, being a softer kind of bea,-er meadow' 
mahs- kaik in Cree. ' 
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:\lushquash should be :l\Iush-kahs, and meanS a white stone or 
quartz. 
Nas8agaweya should he Xa-zhe-sah-ge-way-yong, and means a river 
with two outlets. 
:Nipissing means a small lake-ne-beens being the diminutive awl 
ne-beells-ing-mealling to, at, or from the lake. 
Xottawasaga is Xah-dah-wa-sah-ge, which means the mouth of the 
:\Iohawk l{Ï\-er. Xah-dah-wa heing a 
Johawk, and sah gee 
n?outh of a ri,-er. :\Ie sah-sah-ge means the large mouth of a 
n ,-er. 
O-me-me means pigeon; hence O-me-me-se-he-Pigeon River- 
Owen Sounll is still called hy the Indian;::, Ke,che-we-quaid-ong. 
Ke-che is large and we-quai<l is a bay, and the dative termina- 
tion ong, a8 alreally exphtine(l, to. 01' at that place. 
Parry SOUlHl is calle(l hy the Indians 'Yah-sah-ko-sing, meaning 
white all around the shore. 
The 
au1t Ste. )larie is called Pah-wah-teeg, ,"vhich means falls or 
rapids. 
Pemhina is sai(l to he a corruption of the Cree word Xe-pe-me-nah, 
,vhich Blcans the high bush cranherry. In Ojihway they are 
called uh-neeh-1l1e-nun. The low lJush cranberries growing 
in the swamps are called mahsh-keeg-me-nun. X epiminu, got 
corrupted into its present shape hy HlHlson Bay Company em- 
ployees and coureurs de hois. 
Penage, Lake, is \Yash-kah-gah-meeng, meaning Crooked Lake. Pen- 
age is the French word for a pair of deer's horns. 
Penetanguishene is from two word::! and means the Rolling Sand. 
Haguella.y is a Cree word and is Sah-ge ne pe, meaning water going 
out. 

augeen means mouth of a river. 

hing-wauk is a })ine tree, the diminutive 
hinglla-cose or Hhing- 
wauk-ons, is a small pine The township Chinguacousy should 
he Shing-wauk-ons-e-ka-a pincry 01' where young pines grow. 
Holland Landing was called this hy the Ill( lian::;. The" 
hing- 
,,? auk Home" at the 
ault Ste. \ arie hcing calle(l after the 
Indian chief of that name who formerly li,-ed at (;arden HiveI' 
awl who was son of 
hingua-eo8e. 
Se\-ern is 'Vai-nant-kechc-aung, and means a river rUBning about 
in all directions. 
Scugog should be Pi-yaug-wa
h-kew-gaug awl means a shall 0"". 
nnuhly lake. 
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Spadina should be Ish-pah-de-nah awl means a high hill or l'lsmg 
ground, Ish-pah being high; Ish-pah-me-gudt, it is high; 
Pe-kwah-de-llah, it is hilly; Ish-pah-he-kah, a high rock. 
HheboYlran should be 
hah-bo-e-gah-neèng, ancl means the place 
wh
re the water can be use,l right through by a boat or canoe 
without making a portage (o-ne-gUln). 
Simcoe, Lake, was called by t1le Indians ah-shoon-ne-yongk, which 
name, as tradition says, Wi\'S the nallle of a dog that continually 
went ahout crying out that name, but was neyer seen. 
8hahwahncgah i8 a long hay or strait. t;hah-wa-Yi\'h a long strait 
or shore. 
Saskatchewan should he Ke-si
-kah-je-wun, both in the Ojibway 
and Cree, and means a rapid current; Pa-meche-wung heing a 
current of water, Ke-se-je-wun is a swift current. Red River 
was called by the Indians :\Iis-ko-se-be, misko heing red and 
se- be a rÏ\-er. 
Huperior. LLke. is Kit-che-gumme. or big sea. 
Thessalon. on the GeoL'gian Bay, shouhl be Ta-suh-nong, and is 
(leri,-eù from Ta-sin, a flat point of lawl jutting out into the 
lake. . 
Temiscarningue means deep witter, from timi or dimi deep, and 
gum-me lake or water. 
Ta-ma-gamillgue-Tamagamimg, means a lake of hays. 
Toronto is a Mohawk word and should be De-on-do, meaning trees 
in the water. There is so\ne douht about the meaning of this 
word, as the language of the ,-arious bands composing the 
,l\lohawks ,-aries in dialect. 
'Valllutpitae should be \Yah-nah-be-da-he. awl means a row of teeth 
in a semi -circular shape. 
The river \Yisawasê\, should be \Ve-sah-gaJ1-mah-seeng, meaning 
rapids or water running towards a lake or ::sume uther water. 
\" igwam :::;hould be we-ge- \\- aum, and is a ludge, bark 01' otherwise. 
\Vah-we-a-yah-te-nong is Lê\,ke St. Clair, and means a round lake, 
as \Vah-we-a-yah means round. 
\V'a
hago 811OUll1 he 'Yah-sha-gum-me an(lmeans clear water. 'Ya,- 
sha means clear; wah-slm-yah, bright, anti wah-sa-yah. light: 
gUlll-me being an affix meaning water or lake. , 
'Vawano.,h i..; \'Va-wa.-nam;;h, and me:\,ns sailing well. \Va-wa-ne- 
well and nah-sheeng. sailing. 
'Vinnipeg is from the Cree; wini, dirty, awl pek, a swamp ;. pro- 
nounced we-ne-paik. 
II 
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DO-DABls.-Each tribe has its crest, totem, or more properly 
dodèm or do-claim. Bands hcwe also sometimes their particular 
do-daims, being rudely can'efl or painted designs. These may be 
seen on canoes, paddles and other articles. Their most important 
use was in the execution of documents, such as treaties awl deeds. 
No trace of the employment of a do-daim hy the Assikinacks 
can be found in the Indian department at Ottawa nor in \Yashing- 
ton. The other Ottawa chief who signed with Assikinack the 
document of October.3, 1811, affixefl his proper crest, a grey squir- 
rel, as has been seen. The following are examples of do-daims 
llsecl hy the tribes or hands mentioneù, Loth _\lgonquin (\,nd 11'0- 
quoi
 :- 
AlgOlHluins, of )lontreal ........... a (.}reen oak. 
Nipissings, of Two l\Iountains .... a Heron. 
Otta\vas, of Ottawa Ri,-er. . . . . . . . a Grey bquirrel. 
TaLittiki
, of Lake Temiscamingue. .an Eagle. 
Iro<luois (Six Nat'ns) of U. States and Canatla. \Y oU, hear, deer, small 
bear, turtle and snipe. 
HurOll
, of Ll,ke Huron. . . . . . . . . Cord, rock, etc. 
Ojihways, of Lake Superior.. . . . . . . Loon and bear. 

Iissisauga R.i,-. Infi. of ":;t. Clair, tluinté, and 
formerly also of To- 
ronto ............ a Crane. 
Petuns, of fTeorgian and Huron 
Peninsula .... . . . . \Y olf and stag. 
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